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Building on previous ethnographic research on middle 
school students' reading and writing activities, a study examined the 
continuity and change in students' use of, control of, and access to 
reading and writing resources from kindergarten through grade 8 in an 
elementary school, a middle school, and the community. Reading and 
writing resources were defined as physical resources (pencils, pens, 
paper, books, and erasers) and linguistic task framework resources 
(the set of constraints on what and how something is read or 
written). Findings were reported in five major areas: the locus of 
reading and writing resources; reading and linguistic task framework 
resources; economic philosophies underlying gaining access to the 
resources; sex differences in the use of, control of, and access to 
those resources; and nonclassroom reading and writing resources. 
Among the findings were the following: (1) as students progressed 
from kindergarten to grade 8, the location of physical resources 
increasingly became the individual student, whereas the location of 
linguistic task framework resources remained with the teacher and the 
curriculum materials; (2) linguistic task framework iresources were 
characterized by text reproduction, short text-based answers, and 
cataloging; (3) the economic philosophies inherent in the 
distribution of the resources were derived from school district 
policies and influenced by classroom management issues; (4) in the 
middle school grades, female students brought more supplies to school 
than male students; and (5) relatives and friends were the major 
sources of books. (HOD) 
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INTRODUCTION 



THE 1979-1980 STUDY 

During th« 1979-1980 school year, Z was involved in an 
ethnographic study of Junior high school students* reading 
activities in school, hose and connunity settings (see Bloone, 
1981; Bloone & Green, 1982). Part of the findings concerned 
students* access to and use of pencils and paper. Pencils and 
paper were not only instruaents for coapleting written 
assignaents, they were also social and econoaic instruments used 
to acquire social status, control others, initiate social 
interaction, and est&blish a variety of social and economic 
relationships . 

For example, students, especially males, often used 
pencils for a game called **pencil-break.** In pencil-break, one 
student tries to break the point of another student's pencil by 
snapping his own pencil at the target pencil. Students take 
turns until one of the^ pencil points breaks. The game is 
competitive and winners gain social status. As one might 
expect, the game was not viewed favorably by teachers. They 
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often punished students caught playing pencil-break. 

Losing a gaae of pencil-break could have serious 
negative consequences. If a student only had one pencil and the 
point broke f he could not continue a classroom written 
asslgnnent unless he sharpened his pencil. However f teachers 
often had rulwS about when the pencil sharpener could be used. 
Typically! students could sharpen pencils only at the beginning 
of the class and often only before the beginning bell rang. 
ThuSf sharpening a pencil was not usually an available renedy to 
losing at pencil-break. Students tended to either (a) sharpen 
what raaalned of their pencil with their fingernails and attempt 
to work on the written assignment as best as possible i (b) 
pretend to work on the written assignment! and/or (c) borrow a 
pencil from another student. Borrowing a pencil was the most 
frequent tactic tak^n. Both male and female students tended to 
borrow from female students. The female students were more 
likely to have several pencils and extra paper than were the 
male students. Further i female students rarely refused a 
request for pencils or paper from a male student. 

During the ethnographic study other observations were 
made about pencils and paper and these are reported In Bloome & 
Green (1982>. Observations were also made about other reading 
and writing resources such as the use and control of textbooks* 
pensf forms* notebooks i signs i posters f worksheets » library 
books f paperback books i among others. These observations are 
also reported in Bloome & Green (1982). 



THE CURRENT STUDY 
Tho current study was undortaken to follow-up on the 
findings of the 1979-1980 study. Of specific concern were: 

<a) the developnent of patterns of use and control of 

readins and writing resources; andi 
<b) how students gain access to reading and writing 
resources. 

That iSf the study exaained continuity and change in use off 
control off and gaining access to reading ad writing resources 
across grades kindergarten to eight. 

In conceptualizing the study f a definition of reading 
and writing resources was needed. The definition used in the 
1979-1980 study had been limited to physical resources like 
pencils and paper. Butf it was clear that the definition used 
in the 1979-1980 study was inadequate. Reading and writing 
resources also consisted of **linguistic task frameworks** for 
completing written language assignments. 

For example f when students receive a sheet of paper f 
they need to know what to do with it. What should be written on 
the paper? where? how? in what order? when? by whom? In order 
to appropriately complete a written assignment f students need to 
know (that is* have access to) the linguistic task framework 
that constrains what they do with the sheet of paper. 
Worksheets- for example f constrain what a student does with a 
sheet of paper by limiting what can be written and where it can 
be written. Teachers may place directions on the blackboard 
that tell how a paper is to be used. Directions may be given 
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orally. Ragardless of the nod* In which the linguistic task 
framework Is presented* students need to gain access to that 
linguistic task fraaework. Thus, In the current study, two types 
of reading and wrllng resources were targeted; physical 
resources (e.g., pencils and paper) and linguistic task 
fraaework resources. 

While *-he findings reported In this study are derived 
froa the study of a relatively saall nu..Der of classrooas (9 
classroons In one school and 4 In another), the findings can be 
viewed as grounded-hypotheses. That Is, the findings are not 
Intended to be descriptions of every classrooa or of every k-8 
sequence. Rather, the findings describe theoretical constructs 
about the use of, control of, and processes of gaining access to 
reading and writing resources. These theretlcal constructs have 
Inpllcatlons for (a) researchers concerned with exploring 
reading and writing development or classroom processes, (b) 
educators concerned with program development and evaluation, and 
<c) educational practitioners (e.g., teachers and principals) 
concerned with academic achleveaent and Implementing quality 
reading and writing Instructional programs. 

WHAT IS COVERED IN THIS REPORT 
This report Is divided into four sections. The first 
section (Chapter 1) describes how the study was conducted and 
the theoretical constructs that guided the study. The second 
section describes each of the schools, communities, and 
classrooms Involved in the study (Chapters 2). The third 



section contains th« research findinss (Chapters 3 through 7). 
The fourth section discusses implications of the findings for 
research and practice (Chapter 8). 

OVERVIEW OF THE RESEARCH FINDINGS 
The research findings are divided into five chapters. 
Each chapter represents a aajor issue or group of issues that 
evolved during the study. The chapters are written so that they 
can be read Independently of each other. ThuSf there is some 
repetition across chapters. 

The five chapters ares 

CHAPTER 3 — LOCUS OF READING AND WRITING RESOURCES 

Findings in Chapter 3 include (a) the location of 
different reading and writing resources within the 
classrooai (b) who controls* or gatekeepSf the uf^e of 
reading and writing resources » (c) who is responsible 
for aaintenance of reading and writing resources! and 
(d) what changes are there in the location* control* 
and responsibility for reading and writing resources 
across grades k~8. 



CHAPTER 4 — READING AND WRITING LINGUISTIC TASK FRAMEWORK 
RESOURCES 



Inlrplel. doc 



I • WARNING WARNING WARNING WARNING WARNING WARNING WARNING 
mZ^VJ" Turbo Pascal you must be familiar wilh 

•nierrupis and have access lo a technical reference manual. 

The following program uses the Inir function In Turbo to gel the lime. Registers 
have 10 be set correctly according lo the DOS technical reference manual 
before the function is called. 

The program simply returns the time in a string at the lop of the screen.*) 

program Timelnterrupt; 
type 

TimeSlring = 8tring(8]: 

function time: TImeStrIng; 
type 

regpack = record 

ax.bx,cx.dx.bp.dl.sl.da.es.flags: Imogen 
end: 



var 
recpack: 
ah.al.ch.cl.dh: 
hour.min.sec: 



regpack: 

byte; 

9lrlngI2J; 



(assign record) 



begin 
nh :- $2c; 
with recpack do 
begin 

UK ah shI 8 + al; 
end; 

inir($2l. recpack): 

with recpack do 
begin 

3lr(cx shr S.hour); 

aCf(cx mod 256.min); 

str(dx shr S.sec): 
end, 

limo := hour+*:'-f-mln+':'+8ec: 
end: 

begin 

wrileln(lime); 
end. 



(initialize correct registers) 



(call interrupt) 



(convert to string) 

(") 
("I 
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dotlcalLdoc 

I * WARNING WARNING WARNING WARNING WARNING WARNING WARNING 



Do nol Iry lo use the MsDos function call unless you are very lamlllar with the 
operating system and have technical Information available to youl 

The following program uses the MsDoa command In Turbo to retrieve the 
system date. This Is achieved via DOS function call 42 (or 2A hex). The function 
call Is placed in the AH register according to the technical reference manual. 

Type In the following code. The only output Is the date at the top of your screen.* 1 

program GetDate; 
type 

DateSir-strlng(10]; 

function Date: DateStr: 
type 

regpack » record 

aN.bx.cx.dx.bp.sl.ds,es.flags: Integer: 

end: 



var 
recpack: 
month«day: 
year: 
dx.cx: 



regpack: 
string[2]; 
8tring[4]; 
Integer; 



(record for MsDos cal 



begin 
with recpack do 
begin 

ax :^ $2a shI 8: 
end; 

MsDosfrecpack); 
with recpack do 
begin 

8tr(cx.year); 

strjdx mod 256. day): 

strjdx shr 8. month): 
end: 

date month+7 '+day+'/ '+year: 
end: 

begin 

writein(date); 
end. 



(call function) 



(converl to string) 
in 
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Thm natur* of thm doninant linguiatic framework 
raaources across gradas Is described. 



CHAPTER 5 — ECONOMIC PHILOSOPHIES UNDERLYING GAINING ACCESS TO 
READING AND WRITING RESOURCES 



Across grades the distribution of reading and writing 
resources was based on both explicit and Inpliclt 
economic theories. In part* econonic philosophies were 
part of the 'hidden* curriculun presented in the 
classroon. In partf econonlc philosophies were 
necessary means of organizing limited resources i.i the 
classroom. 



CHAPTER 6 — SEX DIFFERENCES IN STUDENT USE OF, CONTROL OF, AND 
GAINING ACCESS TO READING AND WRITING RESOURCES 



Differences in how male and female students gain access 
to readiiig and writing resources were found in the 
1979-1980 study. While in the current study 
differences were noticeable even in kindergarrten , 
differences in early elementary school were not as 
profound nor as consistent as differences in upper 
elementary and middle school. 



CHAPTER 7 — NON-CLASSROOM READING AND WRITING RESOURCES 
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students aro expected to bring reading and writing 
resources to school and to sake use of libraries and 
other resources in their conaunities. The findings in 
this chapter describe the availability of reading and 
writing resources in the two school conaunities and how 
students gain access to reading and writing resources 
in their coaaunity. 
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SECTION 1 — THEORETICAL FRAHEWORK AND ASSUMPTIONS 
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CHAPTER 1 — THEORETICAL CONSTRUCTS AND CONDUCT OF THE STUDY 



The purposes of this chapter are ( a > to discuss the 
theoretical constructs underlying the study i (b) to describe thi 
research probleai and (c) to describe the research aethod and 
conduct of the study. 



THEORETICAL CONSTRUCTS 

The theoretical constructs that guided the study are 
based on recent research In soclollnsulstlcSf the 
anthropological study of literacy! the sociology of education* 
and child language developaent. The theoretical constructs 
desand that reading and writing be studied as part of the 
social-Interpersonal context. Because this view of reading and 
writing Is decrlbed In detail elsewhere (see Blooae & Green i 
1982; 1984) It Hill only be briefly described below. 

In addition f two aajor theoretical constructs directly 
related to the study of reading and r^rltlng resources will be 
discussed. First* that reading and writing resources are 
defined socially. That Is* what counts as a reading and/or 
writing resource! how/^hen/where It can/should be used Is 
determined through social Interaction. Second i reading and 
writing resources can be viewed as * tools* slallar to a the 
tools of a factory worker* craf tsperson» carpenter, or other 
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worker. Ju»t as a worker's tools Influence what a worker does* 
reading and writing resources influence what readers and writers 
do. 

READING AND WRITING AS CONTEXTUATED ACTIVITY 

Reading and writing have traditionally been viewed as a 
cognitive-linguistic process in which reader/writer- text 
interaction produces a aeaning for the text. However » recently 
researchers have viewed the cognitive-linguistic diaension of 
reading and writing as only one dinension of a aulti-diaensional 
process. 

Anong other diaensions that need to be included are: (a) 
the socio-coaaunicative functions that reading/writing neats 
(Goodaan & Goodaan, 1979; Sulzby, 1981; Teale, 1982), (b) the 
face-to-face interactional context in which reading/writing 
activities take place including the instructional context (Green 
& Marker, 1982; Collins, 1981; Griffin, 1979; Heap, 1980, 1982; 
), the peer context (Blooae, 1 981 ;GilBore, 1 981 ; Wilkinson & 
Calculator, 1982), the faaily context (Heath, 1 982b; Taylor, 
1983; Taylor & Gaines, 1982; Cockran-Saith, in press), the 
coaaunity-culture context (Heath, 1982a; Cook-GuBperz,Guaperz & 
Sinons, 1981: Reder & Green, 1983; Scollon & Scollon, 1981; 
Snjth, in press; Varenne, Haaid-Buglione , McDeraott & Morison, 
1982), and (c) contraints at the institutional level (McDeraott, 
1976), and at the societal level (Ogbu, 1974). 

By viewing reading as a aulti-diaensional process ( 
including the diaensions listed above hereafter r^fBrrod to as 
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social contexts of rssding and writins)* reading and writing can 
be defined as contextuated processes. That iSf reading and 
writing are (a) influenced by the social contexts in which they 
occur and (b) are part of the process involved in contructing 
social contexts for interaction anong people. 

The consequences of viewing reading and writing as a 
contextuated process are twofold. First i questions are raised 
about the nature of reading and writing across contexts. That 
iS) questions are raised about continuity and change in reading 
and writing activity and how reading/writing events are 
constructed. These questions denand a shift in the traditional 
approach to exploring the nature of reading and writing; 
which is the second consequence. Rather than attempting to 
accuaulate knowledge about _a reading or writing process that is 
generalizable across contexts and independent of context i an 
approach is needed that (a) can capture the context(s) of 
reading and writing and (b) provide a aeans for conparison 
across contexts. Detailed discussions related to the 
exploration of reading/writing as a contextuated process can be 
found in Green & Blooae (in press )f Hyaes (1982)) Erickson & 
Shultz (1981), Erickson (1979)) McDersott, Gospodinoff & Aron 
(1976)) Smith (in press) among others. 

In brief) as a contextuated process reading and writing 
are viewed as both influenced by and as part of the social 
context(8). Understanding reading and writing requires 
capturing the context(s) of reading and writing including (a) 
how reading and writing events are constructed and (b) 
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continuity and changa acrosa reading and writing events. 

Reading and writing resources are one diaension of the 
context of reading and writing. The theoretical constructs 
related to reading and writing reousrces below are based on a 
view of reading and writing as contextuated processe 

READING AND WRITING RESOURCES ARE DEFINED SOCIALLY 

There are two kinds of reading and writing resources 
considered in the study: (a) physical resources such as pencils* 
pens* paper f books and (b) linguistic task fraaework resources 
such as worksheets and instructions for what to write on a 
paper f and how to read a text- Physical resources are needed to 
engage in reading and writing. Less obvious i lingustic task 
fraaework resources are also needed. For exaaplei consider a 
student who is given a pencil and paper and told to write. The 
student needs to know (a) what to writei (b) how to write (e.g., 
print f cursive I in columns i in paragraphs* with a friend )» 
(c)when to write (e.g.» in school i at hoae* before reading 
group )f and (d) where to write (e.g.i at the deski on the 
floor* at the group table). Linguistic task fraaework resorces 
provide constraints that allow students to make appropriate 
decisions about what* howy when* and where to write and/or read. 

Gaining access to both the physical and linguistic task 
fraaework resources involves social interaction aaong teachers 
and students. For example y in order to complete a task written 
on the blackboard* students aust get a pencil* paper* a place to 
write* a view of the blackboard* and a set of constraints 
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dttscrlbinf Hhat should dona (e.g.* instructions givan orally 
by tha taachar or writtan on tha blackboard). Gatting a pancil 
Might involva gatting tha taachar *s attantion or finding an 
appropriate aoaant to laava ona'a aaat and go to a pancil Jar. 
Catting tha sat of constraints (that iai the lingustic task 
fraaawork raaourcas) nacassary for coaplating tha task night 
involva Making requests of the teacher or a friend to explain 
what needs to be done and how. 

One way in which participation in reading and writing 
eventa can be nade difficult for students is to deny acceas to 
reading and writing resources or to sake gaining acceas a 
difficult process. That is» gaining access to reading and 
writing reaources is not only a Matter of students* 
coMMunicative coapatence Ce.g.f ability to recognize and respond 
to the required coaaunicative deaands of gaining acceaa)f but is 
also a natter of gatekeeping (that iSi providing acceaa to aoaa 
students while denying acceas to othara). The criteria on which 
gatekeeping is baaed aay change f for exaapla» froa event to 
event within a claaarooMf acroaa classrooasi across teachers* 
across school and non-achool aettings. 

Studenta can only gain acceas to those reading and 
writing resources present. If no erasara are present i they 
obviously cannot be used. What reaources are present involves 
social and aconoaic decisions aa well as pedagogical decisions. 
For exaaplSf the absence of erasara in the kindergarten and 
first grade claasrooa involved in the study was baaed on a lack 
of funding by tha school district (an econoaic decision). The 
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first gr«d« t«ach«r f«lt that giving th« students' erasers — at 
least in the beginning of the year — would cause the students 
to spend too such tiae erasing and she preferred students to 
quickly cross out Mistakes and rewrite (a pedagogical decision). 
Further I the paper provided by the school was so filnsy that it 
rapidly tore when erasers were used. Near the end of the year* 
the students were given pencils with earsers. The students 
valued the pencils and viewed receiving pencils with erasers as 
an indication of their Maturity and academic progress. Thus* 
receiving erasers was viewed* in part* by students as a social 
marker. 

What resources are available froa event to event* across 
classrooms* across grades* across schools* and across 
home-community and school settings is part of the construction 
of the social context of reading and writing events. This is not 
to say that decisions about the availability of resources is 
solely (or even primarily) based on social-interactional 
considerations. Decisions about the availability of resources* 
as discussed above* would most likely seemed based on a 
combination of pedagogical* economic* and social considerations. 
Nonetheless* the availability of resources influer-ses and is 
part of the social context of reading and writing events. 

In addition to gaining access to resources and the 
availability of resources* how students use resources is also 
socially defined (at least in part). For example* students 
who share a book while reading may be negatively sanctioned by 
their teacher. Students who use their notebook paper for 
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personal notes » drawing) or aakint PApmr airplanes aay also be 
negatively sanctioned. However » activities that are negatively 
sanctioned at one tine aay not necessarily be negatively 
sanctioned at all tiaes. For example » drawing on notebook paper 
nay be negatively sanctioned during seatwork but condoned during 
recess. The use of reading and writing resources to reward and 
punish is also a social process. Students nay be punished by 
requiring then to copy out of a dictionary. Students nay be 
rewarded by allowing then tine to draw or to write **creative'* 
stories. 

In sun I reading and writing resources are not only 
pedagogical inplenentSf they are involved in the social context 
of reading and writing activities. Understanding the nature of 
reading and writing resources requires understanding their 
social nature as well as their pedagogical role. 

READING AND WRITING RESOURCES AS TOOLS. 

Before discussing reading and writing resources as 
tools f it is inportant to discuss the nature of tools and their 
relationship to tool users. 

Tool users are not always in control of their tools. Indeedi 
they can be no nore than appendages to a tool. For exanple» 
consider a factory using an autonatod drill press. The nachine 
and the production line continuously denand that the worker 
perforn specified actions. The tool uses the tool user. Of 
course* looking at. the larger context, it can be argued that 
both the factory worker and the autonated drill press are tools 
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of tha factory ownsr. Nonetheless » the relationship between 
factory worker and drill press Is one In which the tool user Is 
used by the tool. Of course » tool users can also control tools. 
For example I consider the same factory worker at hoae using an 
electric drill to aake a toy for children. What Is done with 
the tool Is at the discretion and tlaing of the tool user. The 
tool user makes demands of the tool rather than visa versa. 

Whether the tool user controls the tool or visa versa 
depends on the social context of the use of the tool. In the 
factory, the tool user's use of the drill press Is constrained 
by the social and economic constraints Imposed upon him/her. 
That ls» while It Is possible for the factory worker to turn off 
the drill prese and to cease responding to the demands of the 
tool* to do so would require the worker to break both explicit 
and Implicit social rules that govern the appropriate use of the 
tool at the factory. At home* the social rules that govern the 
use of the drill are those imposed by the tool user. 

These two different types of relationships between tool 
user and tool are best viewed as opposite ends of a continuum. 
That is» both tool user and tool exert control and make demands 
of each other. As situations vary, the degree of control and 
the strength of the demands made by each will also vary. 

There is one additional issue that needs to be presented 
before discussing reading and writing reosurces as tools* The 
Issue Involves how tools influence what people do and how they 
perceive the world. For example, consider what happens when 
someone has a hammer! — everything begins to look like a nail 
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to thaa. They tend to haA«ar and bang avarythlns.M Having a 
haaaar or any othar tool doaa not n#caaaltate haaaerlng or 
aaaing avery thing aa a nail. Howavar» having tha tool nay 
ganarata a fraaawork for looking at thlnga In tarna of Hhat tha 
tool can do. (What tha tool **can do** la Itaalf culturally 
dataralnad. A haaaar could ba uaad aa a book and but people 
tend not to think of haaaera aa aarvlng that purpoae). Of 
courae» people do not have only a alngla tool nor are their 
relatlonahlpa to toola the only aet of factora Influencing how 
they view a altuatlon or how they will reapond to a altuatlon. 
Nonetheleaa) broadly conceived » toola exert an Influence on the 
fraaawork with which people approach altuatlona. 

By viewing reading and writing reaourcea aa toola » It 1 
aaauaed that alallar relatlonahlpa exiat between reaource uaera 
and the reaourcea aa between tool uaar and tool daacrlbed above 
That l8» not only do reaource uaera control the reaourcea* but 
— depending on the aocial context the reaourcea aay control 
the resource uaer. Further* the reaourcea theaaelvea are 
aasuaed to exert an Influence (but not the only Influence) on 
how the resource user Interprets a situation. 

THE RESEARCH PROBLEM 
In this section* the research questions/Issues are 

listed and discussed; and* background reaearch literature 

related to the reaearch Issues Is discussed. 

» This exanple was taken froa a speech by Hal Herber 
at the Wisconsin Realng Aaaoclatlon* March 1983. 
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RESEARCH QUEST IONS/ ISSUES 



<1} What r«adins and writing r«sourc«s ar« available In 
claasroons? Hom doM tha availability vary across 
situations? tasks? classrooas? cradss K through 8? 

schools? 

<2} How do students gain accsss to reading and writing 
resources? How does gaining access vary across 
situations? classrooas? grades K through 8? schools? 

O) How do students use reading and writing resources? 
How does the use vary across situations? tasks? 
classrooas? srades K through 8? 

When the three questions above are Interpreted In terms 
of the theoretical constructs discussed earlier In this chapter* 
then each question can be viewed as requiring the grounded 
description of the social contextCs) of reading and writing 
resources across grades K through 8. The research aethod 

employed Is described below. 

RESEARCH METHOO AND CONDUCT OF THE STUDY 

RESEARCH DESIGN 

Background Inforaatlon. The research project was one of 
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a amrLmu conducted on r«adinc and writing in school and 
coanunlty. Tha first study (saa Blooaa) 1981; Bloona & Green t 
1982) was conducted In 1979>1980. It focused on urban » black 
Junior high school students' reading and writing activities in 
school and coaaunity. The aethodology was both ethnographic and 
alcroethnographic. That is, the units of analysis ranged from 
aacro-units (e.g., the school, the neighborhood where the 
students lived) to aicro-units ( e.g teacher-student 
interaction, peer-to-peer interaction). Techniques used in the 
study included participant observation, ethnographic 
interviewing, field notes, photographs, audiotaping, and 
videotaping. One set of findings froa the study involved reading 
and writing resources, norm specifically, reading and writing 
resources (e.g., pencils) were found to be involved in 
negotiating social interactions between students and betwen 
students and teachers. Further, it was hypothesized that the 
nature of the reading and writing resorces available were part 
of a social and coaaunicative context that influenced how 
students approached reading and writing. 

Based on the findings of the 1979-1980 study, a series 
of new studies was initiated. One of those studies is the NCTE 
study reported here. There were three other studies. A 
nicroethnogrfiphic study was initiated on the social and 
coaaunicative contexts of reading and writing in kindergarten, 
first, and second grade. The third study was also 
nicroethnographic in nature but concerned the social and 
coaauncative contexts of reading and writing aaong sixth and 
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eighth grade students (« different setting than the 1979-1980 
study). The fourth study occurred during the Sumner of 1982. 
That study focused on the reading and writing activities of 
three Junior high school sale students. Each of the studies 
Involved predoalnately-alnorlty group students In urban schools. 
In the k-2 study » the students were pre-doalnately Hispanic 
while In the Junior high studies* the students were 
pre-doalnately Black. 

Table 1 (below) shows when the studies were conducted. 



Se79 Jn80 — Se81 D81 Jn82 Se82 D82 Jn83 



The 1978-1979 Study XXXXXXXXX 
The 6/8th Grade Study 
The lC-2 Study 
The Suaaer Study 
The NCTE Study 



xxxxxxxxxxx 

xxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxx 
xxxxxxxx 

xxxxxxxxxxxxx 



Table 1 - TIME LINE OF THE FOUR STUDIES 



The coordination of the studies allowed for coaparlng 
events across classrooas and schools i utilizing Insights gained 
in one study within another study) and gaining access to 
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schools I classroosSf studsnts and coanunltles. ( Rsports of the 
findings of ths K-2 study* ths 6th/8th trads study* and the 
Suaser study are available In reports aade to the Spencer 
Foundation I and the University of nichigan, School of Education. 
Preliainary findings froa those studies can be found in Blooae & 
Argunedo i 1 983 ) . 

Research Design of the NCTE Study. The research design 
is based on Hyaes (1982) concept of coaparatlve generalization 
(which is siailar to Glaser & Strauss *s, 1964, concept of 
grounded theory, and, type-case analysis as described by 
Cook-Guaperz, Guaperz & Siaons, 1981 >. Coaparatlve 
generalization calls for the coaparlson of descriptions across 
situations. As descriptions are coapared, they are refined. In 
the NCTE study, descriptions of the nature and use of reading 
and writing resources were generated/taken froa the 1979-1980 
study, the 6th/8th grade study, and the K-2 study as well as 
froa the NCTE study. The descriptions provided a starting place 
for looking across classrooas froa kindergarten to grade 8 
within one school (or a Junior high and its feeder eleaentary 
school) and Tor looking across schools. Through the use of 
coaparatlve generalization the research questions listed earlier 
were addressed. 

Data Collection. Data collection techniques included 
participant observation, field notes, ethnographic interviews, 
photographs, audiotapes, and videotapes. Three researchers were 
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Involved In data collaetlon. Each claasrooa was observed at 
least once by both the principal Invsstlsator (Blooms) and a 
graduate assistant (Garcia) at the sane tiae. This allowed tho 
researchers to eoapare field notes. Each classrooa was observed 
a niniaua of three tiaes with one exception (see Diagran 3 below 
and the section on Data Collection Probleas below). In five of 
the classrooms I data collection involved videotaping key reading 
and writing events. Key events are defined as (a) recurrent 
events I ( b )aain/aaJor events in the classrooa as reported by 
teachers and/or students » and/or (c) gatekeeping events. In 
these five classrooas» data collection occurred approxiaately 
2-3 half days per weeek for a period of 6 to 8 months. Table 2 
below shows the frequency of participant observation per 
classroom. 
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School 


Grada 


Fr«qu«ncy of P.O.m 




Nortown 


k 


2-3 half days per w«ek(avg) - 


7ao8. 


Nortown 


1 


2-3 half days par wsakCavg) - 


6ao8. 


NortoMn 


2 


1 half day par wsak(avg) - 4 


aos. 


Nortown 


3 


3 60-90 ainuts visits 








3 60-90 ainuts vlmitm 




Nortown 


5 


3 60-90 ainuts visits 




Nortown 


6 


3 60 ainuts visits 




Nortown 


7% 


1 60 ainuts visit 




Nortown 


8 


3 60 ainuts visits 




Blgtown 


2 


4 120 ainuts visits 




Blgtown 


4 


4 120 ainuts visits 




Blgtown 


6 


2-3 half days psr wssk (avg) 


- 7 BOS. 


Blgtown 


8 


2-3 half days psr wssk (avg) 


- 8 BOS. 



M P.O. « Participant Obssrvatlon 
s 4/5 split that changss to all 5th grads aldysar. 
9 Teachsr lllnsss prsvsntad furthsr data collection. 



TABLE 2 - FREQUENCY OF PARTICIPANT OBSERVATION 



In addition to participant obssrvatlon* at least two 
students froa sach classrooa wars intsrvlswsd. Ths interviews 
had two purposss: (a) to chsck prsllainary findings against 
students interpretation of claasrooa sventsi and (b) to 
understand how studsnts viswsd the uss and availability of 
reading and writing resources. Hals students wsre Interviewed 
by a Bale ressarchsr (Blooae) and feaale studsnts were 
interviewed by feaale researcher (Puro)* sxcspt in the Blgtown 
School classes where all the interviewing was done by tha 
principal investigator (Blooae). The procedure for interviewing 
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students was bassd on Spradlay*s C1980) dascriptlon of tho 
athnoeraphlc IntarviaM. Tha intarviawar asks tha intarviewae to 
axplain how avantsy obJacts» paopla* atci ara classified and 
what thay aaan. Students Hare interviewed in all classes except 
the Nortown 6th » 7th » and 8th trade. Logistical problaasi 
teacher raassisnaant » and teacher absence prevented interviewing 
in those three classrooas. 

Interviews were also conducted with the cooperating 
teachers. All of the teachers except three (the Nortown 
kindergarten! 7th and 8th grade teachers) ware interviewed at 
length. Interviewing procedures were siailar to those used in 
the student interviews. However » interviews with teachers tended 
to last froN 2 to 3 hours while students tired after 15 to 30 
minutes (depending on age). Interviews with the Nortown 
kindergarten teacher involved brief diacussions held after or 
during class when participant observation occurred. 

Interviewa with both teachers and students ware 
conducted in April and Hay. In addition) a seating with seven 
of tha cooperating teachers at one time was held in late May to 
report preliminary findings and to receive feedback about the 
findings and the conduct of the study. 

Research Setting. Since the claaaroomsi schools » and 
school communities are described in later chaptarai a 
description of the research setting here is omitted. 

Data Analysis. Data analysys consisted of three 
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conponants. Th« first coaponsnt involvad the idantif Ication of 
key issues. Ksy issues wsrs identified (a) through the research 
questions posed earlier > (b) through discussion Hith cooperating 
teachers } and (c) fron previous studies (e.g.i the 1979-1980 
study f the K-2 study j the 6th/8th grade study) that were also 
viewed as iaportant by the cooperating teachers. The key issues 
are represented by the five chapters reporting findings. The 
five issues are (a) the locus of reading and writing resources* 
(b) sex differences I (c> non-classroon reading and writing 
resorcesj (d) econosic philosophies underlying gaining access > 
and (i) reading and writing linguistic task frameworks and 
definitions of reading and writing. 

After identifying the key issues > the corpus of 
collected data was used to describe each issue. Descriptions 
were generated froa field notes > froa the Microanalysis of 
videotapes and audiotapes! fron analysis of student papers and 
classrooR texts > and fron analysis of classroon photographs. 

LIMITATIONS AND PROBLEMS 

Linitations. Findings froa the study nust be viewed in 
terns of the linitations of the research. The research design 
focused on three schools; an elenentary school > a Junior high 
school} and a K-8 school. Within those schools > the research 
design provided for an intensive exploration of five classroons 
and an overview of eight classes. Thusi it would be 
unreasonable to expect that the detailed descriptions presented 
in the findings are descriptions of all classroons. The 
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findings raisa lasuas and Inalghts about tha natura and use of 
raadlns and Mritlns raaourcaa. Tha findings can ba vlewad as 
thaoratlcal constructs that help build models of reading and 
writing developaent. 

Other limitations of the research involve the race of 
the principal Investlgtor. Seven of the thirteen claasrooas 
consisted of predominately black atudent populationa. The 
principal reaearcher and one of the participating graduate 
aaaiatants ware white . There la alwaya the potential when 
researchera are white and atudenta are black that information 
gathered through interviewa and other meana may be diatortad. 

Only one of the reaearchers working on the atudy 
(Garcia) apoke Spaniah and came from a Latino background. The 
other researchers (Blooae & Puro) had Anglo backgrounda and did 
not apeak Spanish. While all of the atudenta involved in the 
study apoke English* for many Engllah was primarily apoken at 
school. A small number of kindergartanera (1-6 depending on the 
time of the achool year) apoke and underatood English poorly. 

While other limitationa exiati the onea above are 
viewed as major limitationa and readera are advised to keep them 
in mind. In addition to limitationSf there were aeveral problems 
that occurred during data collection. Theae problema are not 
viewed as limitationa although they may have affected the 
finding&i. The problema are not viewed aa limitations because 
experience in working in urban school systems (e.g.i the 
1979-1980 study f the 6th/8th grade atudy) haa auggeated that the 
problems listed below or similar ones are to be expected and are 
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part of tha **solnBs on** of urb4vn schools 



ProblMs. Flvs sajor problsas are llstad hsra although 
others existed. 

The first was a strike and related action in the BigtOHn School 
District. At the saae t\mm that gaining access to classrooms was 
atteapted teachers were worried about contract negotiations and 
a strike deadline. The strike lasted alaost three weeks. 
Afterwardsy aany teachers felt bitter about the conditions of 
the settlement and about having to go on strike. 

A second problea involved budget reductions and teacher 
lay-offs. At Bigtown School » one teacher who originally agreed 
to participate in the study was **riffed** (laid off) two days 
after she agreed to participate. Another teacher was reluctant 
to participate because she received a notice of intent to be 
**riffed**. Eventually she agreed to participate and is still 
teaching. Teacher reductions and reassignaents were a bigger 
problem at the Nortown Schools. In preparation for the study* 
rapport had been built and access to classrooms and schools had 
been gained the May and June prior to beginning the study in 
September. By September* the school principal had been changed 
and one of the participating teachers had been reasigned and 
another **riffed.** At the Nortown Junior High School* two of the 
cooperating teachers were involved in classroom reassignaents. 
One was reasigned to a reading resource room at aid-year. The 
other was alaost trnasferred to another school (this is alaost 
as big a problea as an actual transfer since research plans are 
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r««djust«d to deal Mith thm transfer and than tha raaearchara 
Malt Mhila nothing happana). 

A third problaa eoncarnad studant nobility and claasrooa 
chancaa. Nortown Elaaantary School i for axaaplai want through 
thraa aajor claaarooa raaaaig naanta during tha f.1rat aaaaatar of 
school. In addition I studanta> wara constantly baing addad to 
and Mithdrawn froa claaaaa. Although a larga cora of studants 
continued in tha claaarooaa throughout tha yaari tha number of 
studants enrolled in a claaa continually changed. 

The fourth problea involved classroom schedulea. 
Claasrooa achedulea (e.g.i when reading groups occurredi on what 
day atudents could go to the library) Mara conatantly changing. 
Claaa schedule changea were the reault of teacher abaencea in 
the building (apecial aubject teachara often had to cover whole 
claaaaa which reaulted in achedule changea for all the 
claaarooaa in which they were to teach that day which meant 
teacher planning perioda had to be reacheduled cauaing 
additional changes)* aeetings that teachers had to attend 
(teachers were often told about aeetinga the day of the meeting 
or only several daya before) i and apecial prograaa (especially 
at the end of the year). 

A fifth problea was teacher illness. One of tha 
cooperating teachers becaae frequently ill during the study. 
Another cooperating teacher had to have surgery and waa absent 
for two weeks in addition to daya needed for medical check-ups. 

The problems listed above, or aimilar probleas are 
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vi«M«d IIS Inharant in any lont-t«ra study In urban school 
systMS. Nonsthalsssi th« probXsKS saks ths task of gathsrins 
valid data difficult. 
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SECTION 2 — DESCRIPTION OF THE RESEARCH SETTINGS 
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CHAPTER 2 — DESCRIPTION OF THE SCHOOLS AND COMMUNITIES 
This chapt«r is dividad into thrss sactions. First} a 
description is givsn of Bistown School and its connunity. In the 
second section^ descriptions of Nortown Elenentary School and Nortown 
Middle School and their connunities are given. Finally > in the last 
section the schools are described in teras of the use of » control of » 
and gaining access to reading and writing resources. 

BIGTOWN SCHOOL AND ITS COMMUNITY 
BigtoHn School is a kindergarten through grade eight school 
located in a predominately Black working class comnunity. The school 
is best understood by describing its physical plant » hisotry and 
relationship to the rest of the school district. After describing the 
school) a brief description of the school conmunity is presented. 

BIGTOWN SCHOOL PHYSICAL PLANT 

Although both the elesentary wing and the nodular cottages are 
newer than the aain building, all areas of the building seen worn and 
**old.'* Students whose classes are located in the nodular buildings 
nust go outside to cone to the nain building. This occurs when 
students go to the aedia center, office, gyanasiua, art roon or to get 
lunches . 
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Th«r« Is no cafatarla In tha building. Studants ear 
lunch in thair classrooM axcapt for a few who aat in the 
gyanasiua. Lunches are eaten in two shifts with eleaentary 
children eating lunch first. Since there is no cafeteria* 
students eat cold lunches. 

The school library consisted of two rooas* each the size 
of a lca»srooa. In one rooa were tables and book shelves. The 
second rooa served as a aedia center. In the aedia center were 
filastrip projectors* overhead projectors » aaps* movie 
projectors* aaong other traditional school aedia equipaent. 
There was a video-tape recorder but the aonitor was twenty years 
old and extremely heavy. There was no way to gat the monitor to 
the second floor since it was too bulky and heavy to carry up 
the stairs. For a while* the aedia center had aicrocomputers* 
but these were stolen. 

Outside of their classrooms* students spent a great deal 
of time in the halls — toing from one class to another* running 
errands* and/or meeting friends before and after school. During 
school students needed hall passes to be in the hall. These 
usually consisted of a wood object that each teacher used as a 
re'useable pass. However* students typically did not need a 
pass. In the elementary wing* students used the hall for work 
areas and reading areas. Volunteers tutored children in the 
hall. Elementary teachers often had children go to other rooms 
for materials or for peer-teaching. That is* there were 
frequently many children in the hall. Within the i ^rst aonth of 
shool* the vice-principal (who was in charge of the elementary 
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••ctlon) and nost of thm •lM«ntary taachars saaaad to know the 
naaas of nost studnata. Studanta would occaalonally ba 
quaationad about what thay wara doing in tha hall. Slnca 
taachara and adalnlatratora knaw tha atudanta and aach othar'a 
taa^'hlns practlcaa m«11» atudanta who wara Inapproprlataly In 
tha hall wara aant back to claaa. niddla achool atudanta were 
rarely found in the hall. Unlike tha eleaantary achool 
atudanta y they did not uae tha hall aa a work area and when thay 
ware aant out of claaa thay ware always givan a hall paaa. 

In the hall there were diaplay caaasy bulletin boarday 
signs painted on tha hall wallsy and postera taped to the walls. 
The display caaea typically contained atudant work such as 
saftey poaters or they contained inforaational diaplays on such 
topics as different kinda of kites. The bulletin boarda often 
contained poatera (a.g.y Logo poaters) and/or achool notices 
(a.g.y fire escape routea). One bulletin board diaplayed an 
honor roll liat. One bulletin board waa raaarved for phyaical 
fitness records. There were a aeries of vary aaall fraaea for 
the display of atudant art work. Half of these fraaea (4) were 
broken and eapty. The other half contained pictures froa the 
previous year. The liat of honor roll atudanta and phyaical 
fitness records ware frequently outdated aoaatiaea by aix 
nonths. An exception to the outdated bulletin boarda ware the 
scores of student basketball and aoftball gaaes. 

Signs painted on the wall told what each rooa was. For 
exanplei over the library waa painted "LIBRARY** in bright red 
and purple colore. However* rooas were often aislabelled. For 
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•xaapl«f thm room lab«llttd MUSIC was an English classroom. 

Postars that wars tapad to tha walls usually told about 
a currant avant im.g., a danca ) and wara fraquantly changed. 
Thara wars also postars with Inspirational slogans. For axaapla 
ona postar had tha folloMingi 

12 RULES FOR READING 

I . Raad 
|8 . Raad . 

3. Raad soma aora. 

4. Raad anything. 

5. Raad about avary thing. 

6. Raad anjoyabla things. 

7. Raad things you yoursalf anjoy. 

8. Raad I and talk about it. 

9. Raad vary carafullyi soaa things. 

10. Raad on tha run» aost things. 

II. Don*t think about raadlngi but 
12. Just raad. 

Thara wara postars for charltias and concarts. In tha 

elaaantary Ming» postars aada by studants wara hung. 

Tha halls wara tilad to tha haight of fiva faat. What 
graffiti was writtan on tha wall was usually dona in aagic 
aarkar and conaiatad of profana Morda or John lovas Hary typa of 
aassagaa. Graffiti waa uaually waahad off tha walls waakly. 

On tha ground floor lavali all of tha windowa wara 
covarad with aatal grilla. Occasionally f studanta who wara out 
of class (a.g.i at racass) cliabad on tha grills. Windowa rera 
singlad panad and drafty. Tha haat was staaa haat that bagan to 
work in the lata aorning and waa too hot by lata aftarnoon often 
forcing teachers to open windows in the middle of winter. In 
the later Spring and Summer f there was little cores venti latin. 
In the late afternoons on a hot day both faculty and studants 
suff erred greatly. 

Lockers lined tha halls of the building. With rare 
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•xc«ptloni ttlMcntary students did not umm locks on their 
lockers. Most Middle school students did. More than half of 
the lockers did not MOrk appropriately. Either they would not 
close properly or they Mould not stay closed properly. The few 
good lockers available were hlshly prized by the alddle school 
students. When a student wore a good coat or brought valuables 
to school* the student would either take the coat to class or 
leave It with a friend who had a good locker. 

The school office contained teacher aallboxesi two 
secretary's desks, an office for the principal, and an office 
for the vlce-prlnclpal . There was a wooden bench In the school 
office where students and teachers could wait. All of the areas 
In the school office were saall and crowded. 

Although eyes adjust to the low level of light in the 
naln building, Just how dark the Inside of the school Is becomes 
apparent when leaving the school. After one*s eyes adjust to 
the light inside the -.school, except on overcast days, walking 
outside can teaporarily hurt one*s eyes because the outside by 
comparison is very bright. 

The school grounds consisted ot two large fields to the 
north and south of the building. The north field served as a 
softball/recreational field for the middle school. Part o>?. .the 
south field was used as the teachers* parking lot while another 
part was used as a playground for the elementary school. Both 
the north and south fields were enclosed by a chain-linked 
fence. Since the school was located on side-streets, during the 
Winter the adjacent streets were not plowed. Nor were the 
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n««rby sid«M«lks plowad. Snow pil^d up on th9 str«at and daep 
ruts in th« strMt formed aft«r heavy snoNfalls. School buses 
had a difficult tins gsttins to and from the school. 

Rk^CENT HISTORY OF BZCTOWN SCHOOL 

Ths historical picture presented here is based on 
discussions with teachers and adainistrators at BigtoNn School. 
Thus* the history presented here reflects their historical sense 
of the school rather than a historical vieN based on other 
sources such as statistical records. While the accuracy of 
teachers* and adainistrators* historical perspective can be 
questioned! their historical perspective aay be aore important 
than the actual history. That iSf since the purpose here is to 
describe the school as it Has viewed by those involved in the 
school* what is iaportant is people's view of the school's 
history. 

The school was viewed as soinf through the last stage of 
a transition of being predominately white to being predominately 
Black. Although white students made up 10% to 33% of the early 
elementary school classes * in the eighth grade classes only one 
or two white students per class was typical. Accompanying the 
transtion from predominately white to predominately black ware 
transitions <a) from being known as having an outstanding 
academic achievement to having mediocre academic achevementf Cb) 
from being able to count on home to support in teaching students 
their lessons to not being able to count on home support i Co) 
from having reasonable class sizes to class sizes of 38 to 40, 
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and <d> from not having to Horry about tha intrusion of urban 
problaas <a.f.i vandalism and violsncs > to occasionally shockins 
incidents of violsncs. (It should bs noted that tsachsrs did 
not blaas sithsr students nor faailias for ths psrcsivsd daclina 
of ths school. Many sxplanatins Msrs offsrrad including global 
explanations like high uneaployaent and a failing economy to 
blaming local school administratotrs. However f when 
explanations were given they seemed strained as if 
explanations were only provided as a result of the researcher's 
questions. That isi while the school may have been viewed as 
having gone through a declinei explanations for the decline were 
not part of the historical view). 

Interestingly I although the school was viewed as going 
through an academic declinei both the elementary school and 
middle school were viewed as academically oriented. In the 
elementary school section one class at <^ach grade level was 
designated an **open** classroom. Originally i one of the teachers 
who was the leader of the **open'* classroom strand — had been 
trained by a nearby educational research foundation to run a 
**cognitively-oriented** classroom. She had influenced others and 
eventually an **open** classroom strand had been established. 
Although the strand was called **open'*, the teachers felt it was 
a misappellation and they preferred the term 
**cognitively-oriented.** There was a great deal of variation 
among the **open** classroom teachers. Some provided aany 
opportunities for studnts to plan projects and follow through* 
other emphasized individual skill development in a fixed scope 
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and saquancs. Th« davalopNant of the **op«n** classroom strand 
Has vlswad Hith prids by school administrators. In the alddls 
school I teachers viewed the school as acadealcally oriented 
polntns out that there was no aetal/wood shopi hone economical 
nor other non-academlcally oriented classes. Teachers stated 
that BlgtoMn School students did better thn other students on 
standardized tests and that BlgtoHn School students were better 
academically prepared for high school. 

Part of the recent history of the school must Include 
discussion of teacher lay-offs and budget reductions. Because 
of seniority rules i the teacher contract i and central 
administration policies i several teachers at Blgtown School were 
laid off I reduced In status from teacher to substitute teacher* 
transferred, or received notice of potential lay-off. The 
faculty view was that the situation was getting worse 
year-by-year rather than better. Accompanying the lay-offs, 
etc., was a budget reduction that made It difficult to obtain 
supplies, textbooks, and other teaching materials. 

RELATIONSHIP OF BICTOWN SCHOOL TO 
THE REST OF THE SCHOOL DISTRICT 

Although Blgtown School Is a public school. It must 
compete for students with nearby magnet schools and private 
schools. With the exception of the **open'* classroom strand, 
many middle-class families, especially white families, choose to 
send their children to the neighborhood magnet school or to 
private schools. Although the **open'* classroom strand was able 
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to attract aiddle-clasa and whita atudanta to Blstown Schools 
alaoat all of tha **opan** claaarooa atrand atudanta laft Blstown 
School at tha and of fourth srada to so to tha aasnet **open** 
school or to so to naarby ralisioualy orlantad prlvata achoola. 
Ona of tha raaaona atudant laava at tha and of fourth srada is 
that s«ttlns into tha aasnat achool raqulraa antarlns at fifth 
srada. Tha chancaa of s«ttlns In aftar fifth srada ara alia. 

Cantral achool dlatrlct adalnlatratora vlawad Hlstown 
School aa an affactiva achool. Thay baaad thair daacription on 
atandardlzad achiavaaant taata and tha paat reputation of tha 
school. 

Tha cantral achool dlatrlct adalnlatratlon aandatad 
aeveral prosraaa for alaaantary and alddla achoola Includlns a 
coapetancy-baaad raadlns prosraa, and a Standard EnsHah 
lansuasa prosraa. Taachara wara auppoaad to follow prosraa 
dlractlona and racord-kaaplns- Faw taachara at Blstown School 
did so. Most occaalonally uaad tha prosraaa (aapaclally whan 
thay had to produca atudant prosraaa raporta). About half tha 
taachara Isnorad tha prosraaa altosathar and coaplatad tha 
raqulred record-kaaplns baaad on othar atudant activities. One 
central school district adalnlstrator raaponalbla for aaklns 
sure the read Ins prosraa waa uaad appropriately confided that 
she knew aany teachers were Isnorlns the prosraa and as Ions as 
the taachara were *dolns o.k. * that It waa tacitly alrlsht for 
thea to Isnore tlie readlns prosraa. 
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BIGTOHN SCHOOL COMMUNITY 

Thm n«lthborhoods around BlttoMn School are best 
characterized as residential areas of single family homes. A 
recent newspaper survey found that the BlgtoMn School 
nelthborhoods had the greatest number of children per household 
of any area in the city. Although the neighborhoods were 
offlclaly listed as three neighborhoods (each Hlth Its own 
nelghboi^hood organization)* the community consisted of five 
neighborhoods formed by a combination of geographical and class 
boundaries. There Mas an upper-middle class Integrated 
neighborhood* two middle class/Horklng class pre-domlnately 
Black neighborhoods* a working class Integrated neighborhood* 
and a working class pre-domlnately Black neighborhood (located 
about five miles from the school — students were bussed to the 
school from this neighborhood as part of the desegregation 
plan). Boundaries between neighborhoods were marked by major 
streets* differences In housing stock* and changes In zoning 
laws. 

In all of the neighborhoods there appeared to be a lot 
of moving. For sale signs were numerous. People moved to other 
parts of the city* to the suburbs* and to the south and 
southwestern parts of the country. People's moving was 
primarily related to thoir Jobs and social/economic mobility. 

The neighborhood associations collected dues from 
willing members to plow the streets and sidewalks when it 
snowed, hold neighborhood festivals and circulate newsletters. 
Among the Issues of recent concern to the nelghborhodd 
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associations had bsan tha proliferation of vldao arcados* 
property valuasi and crla« pravantlon. Tha nalshborhood 
assocatlon nawslattars advartlsad opan houses held by the 
neighborhood private achoola aa Hell as describing activities at 
the private schools. 

The coaaercial areas In the school coaaunlty Include a 
retail shopping center* small corner stores i auto ahopsi and 
other small businesses. While there are In aajor Industrial 
plants nearby I adjacent to the working class neighborhoods are 
saall manufacturing firms and chemical distribution termluals. 

The only bookstore Is about five miles from the school 
and carries only **Chrlstlan books.** The neighborhood library 
was also about five miles from the school and was open for a 
half day on Tuesdays and Thursdays. A small selection of 
paperback books Mas available at the discount store In the 
shopping center. 

Among the churches In the neighborhood are several 
store-front churches. There are five sizeable churches. One 
runs a private school. Two offer community activities for 
adults and children and run religious Sunday schools. One 
serves a predominately suburban crowd and Is rarely Involved In 
the local community. 

Regarding gangs i durg traffic f and youth crime; 
although a major drug bust of a youth gang occurred In the 
neighborhood I gangs were not perceived to be a problem (the durg 
bust Involved a house used by the gang for storage). Drugs were 
sold and used In neighborhood parks but the activity was very 
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lOM profil*. 

NORTOWN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL / NORTOWN HI DOLE SCHOOL 

AND THEIR COMMUNITIES 

NortoHn ElM^ntary School is « klnd«rs«rten to srada 5 
•chooll NortoNn Mlddl* School is a grade 6 to 8 school. Tha 
achoola ara bast undarstood by dascribint thair physeial plant i 
history and ^surricular ortanization. Lika BigtoHn School i a 
atudant could potential ly attend grades k-5 at Nortown 
Eleaentary and grades 6-8 at Nortown Middle School. However i 
there were few students who did so. After describing the 
schools a brief description of the school coaaunities will be 
given. 

ft 

PHYSICAL PLANTS 

A booklet about Nortown Elementary School published in 

the early 1970*s (no publishing date was printed in the booklet) 

describes the physical plant as followsi 

The design of the CschoolD represents a radical 
departure froa the traditional **boxlike** 
educational facility. The uneven roof lines* 
staggered periphery and broken wallk ways help the 
Cschool3 to blend with the achitecture of the 
surrounding civic center. Special features include 
s a sky lighted pedestrian street which passes 
through the coaaunity level. Along the street are 
located a theater for the performing arts, a 
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connunlty lount«» a public r«staur'ant» an adult 
laarninc c«nt«r» adalcal and d«ntal clinics » a hona 
•conoaica roono confaranca rooasy agency and 
adainiatrativa officaa and adult clasarooaa. Tha 
atudant laval conaiata of threa aajor instructional 
araaa which accoaaodata 1 »500' alaaantary childran» 
a nuraary» parant aducation rooB» apacial education 
laarning cantar» athnic cantari gyanaaiua and 
adainatrativa of f icaa. . .THE SPIRIT OF THE 
CSCHOOLD . . .Architact John Jonaa Cpaaudonya^, **Whan 
tha kida first got in thay couldn't baliava it waa 
a achool — it was fun I** Ona of tha children > ** It 
haa alaost avary color I can think of — avan tha 
paopla ara different colore.** Several people **The 
CSchoolD is the aost truly integrated school I *ve 
ever seen.** 

The school building waa deaigned to house two eleaentary 
schools and a coaaunity center. The coaaunity center activities 
were houaed on the aacond floor while the two elementary achools 
were housed on the ground floor. 

Halls t classrooBS and other areaa in tha building are 
brightly colored. A rug covers classroom areas and the library. 
Many walls are moveable and all classrooms (with the exception 
of the kindergarten) open into the library which is recessed in 
the middle of the school. However f bookcases i desks i and tables 
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forn maks-shlft barriers. 

Thar* was little graffiti on the building either inside 
or out. There were no bars on the windows and few windows were 
broken during the tlae of the study. 

According to the booklet about the school* development 
of the building had four goals: 

1 . To provde an inproved educastion progran for 
eleaentary students; 

2. To provide Increased and Inproved connunlty 
services to residents of the area; 

3. To provide a racially balanced school setting; 
and» 

4. To inprove the physical environment of the 
community. 

While these goals may have been met prior to the 
research study* at least three of the four goals did not seen to 
have been met. The design of the school provided for an "open** 
elementary school program. However* at the time of the study 
all of the classrooms were self-contained » traditionally 
structured classrooms. Furniture was arranged to provide 
barriers between rooms and there was little student movement 
betweeen areas or classrooms in the school. At the tine of the 
study* nany connunlty services once provided at the school 
building were either drastically cutback or elinlnated. 
Although ^he student population Included Blacks* Latinos* and 
whitesn the predoninate population was Latino and Black with a 
very snail nunber of white students (about lOX). 

Unlike Nortown Eleaentary School* Nortown Middle School 
is an old building. 
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students hav« a honarooa class and than pass froa class 
to class during tha day. Tha hallMays wars dark and naeded 
painting. Most classrooas had outslda windows and therefora 
ware wall-llghtad. In thosa classrooas that had blinds or 
curtains f thay wera brokan or torn. Dasksi tablas and other 
classrooa furnltura wars old with aany Initials and othar 
graffiti carvad Into thaa. Thara was naw furnltura In the 
cafeteria but It was also covered with graffiti. Chairs In the 
audltorlua were wood* oldi aany wore cracked and soae broken. 
The outside grouadsi while not Ill-kept* also seeaed worn and 
ragged. 

In the hallways were bulletin boards and display cases. 
On the bulletin boards were parent Inforaatlon (copies of flyers 
sent hoae to parents about school rul%s and policies)! «: sign 
welcoming back adult education students i and a large posterr 
about Black History (the poster was located about nine feet off 
the floor and above a display case and required students to read 
very snail print In order to Identify the naaes and events 
depleted). In the display cases were trophies won by the school 
for athletic events i notices about school pictures and other 
current school wide events i displays of student art worki and 
saaples of the aerchandlse available at the school store. 

At the school store students could purchase T-shirts i 
sweatshirts* school bags, hats, notebooks (5 different kinds), 
pencils and pens. Also, fundralslng Iteas — such as candy — 
could be purchased. 
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HISTORY 

Th« historical dMcriptlon of Nortown Elsnsntary School 
and NortoHn Middla School is bassd on discussions with teachers 
and adainistrators. It represents their view of he history of 
the schools. However* the history of the schools needs to be 
viewed asainst larger historical trends which involved the 
Nortown School District. These trends includes 

1. Reduction in the whitei middle class population 
of the school district. Increases in both 
low-income Latino and low-income Black populations. 

2. An expansion of the dominant industry in the 
city followed by a sustained and severe decline of 
the industry resulting in increasingly high 
unemployment and underemployment from the 

mid-1 970 *s through the time of the study and 
beyond . 

3. School desegregation plans marred by violence 
against school property and minority-group 
children . 

While these historical trends are not unique to Nortown, 
they did influence the actions of educators in the school 
system. For example, the goals established for building Nortown 
Elementary School (listed earlier) were a direct response to the 
larger historical trends affecting the school district. 

History of Nortown Elementary School. According to the 
school district's brochure, Nortown Elementary School was 
orgiinally established as a result of a parent petition. The 
Nortown School Board at that time sought to create what the 
brochure called a **farsighted** response. As described above, 
the school that was built was intended for many community 
purposes and was intended to have a large number of educational 
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and community rasourcM. In addition* th« school was designed 
as an **opsn**school . 

According to teachers currently Morklng In the building » 
the **open** school was a disaster. Students learned little > 
students were unmanageable » students were undisciplined. 
Through both administrative organization -and teacher efforts* 
the **open** school concept Mas abandoned soon after the school 
Mas opened and classes became self-contained and traditionally 
structured . 

Throughout the history of the school many changes Mere 
made in both administrative and teacher personnel. At the tine 
of the study I better than 33% of the teachers at NortoMn 
received lay-off notices. Although only a fsN lay-offs 
occurred I other teachers Mere transferred and some reassigned to 
other programs. The change in administrative personnel resulted 
in curricular changes. For example i during the year of the 
study I a program of advanced classes for **bright** students 
started by a previous administrator Mas discontinued . 

When the school Mas originally opened, there Mere 
numerous programs for adults and children. These included adult 
education classes, music classes, remedial reading programs, 
English as a Second Language programs, bilingual/bicultural 
programs, among others. Program funding primarily came from the 
state and/or federal government. Reduction in state and federal 
funding resulted in the closing and many of the programs. 
During the year or the study, the pre-kindergarten bilingual 
program Mas closed, and Title 1 programs Mere closed (although 
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•t«t« funds provided for llaltad continuation of rM«dial 
raadint protraas). 

History of Nortown Middla School. Nortown Middle School 
had baan a Junior hish school » a grada 7 and 8 school i an 
elaaantary and Junior high school i and currently a aiddle 
school. Chances were typically a reault of population shifts in 
the school district. 

Unlike Nortown Eleaentary School* extenaive chancas in 
personnel Here not a coaaon feature. However i during the year 
of the atudy, there waa a new principal and vice-principal. The 
new principal inltiatrd curricular changaa that are reported 
later in this chapter. 

Teacher diacussions of hiatorical changea were usually 
based on teacher peraonalitiea and changea. For exaaplei 
teachers would talk about who waa aoved to the high school or 
eleaentary school i who waa aoved to the Reading Labi whether the 
current adainiatrator was as 'fair* as the past one. One of the 
changes noted by teachers waa acceaa to the library. Whole 
classes had fewer opportunities to use the library. 

Curricular Changea At Nortown Middle School. Nortown 
Middle School *a curricular organization was unlike Nortown 
Eleaentary School. Students had a hoaerooa and then changed 
clasaea for their other aubjects) Engliah» aocial studies* 
aath, science, etc. Classes were traditionally structured. 
Mid-quarter exaainations » quarter exaninations and final 
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•xaalnations nmrm school-wida pollcias and viawad vary 
aarloualy. 

Tha currlcular chansaa inatltutad by tha naw principal 
ara baat daacrlbad undar tha rubrica of ataoaphara and 
axpactatlona. Tha principal initiatad achool-Hlda fundraiaing 
activitiaa that raaultad in fiald tripa to Toronto for naarly 
tha Nhola aighth srada atudant body. Ha organizad aany 
achool-Mida *prida* daya (a.g.y daya whan atudanta could waar 
tha achool hat or ahould Maar tha achool colora). Ha atood in 
tha hall during paaaing tiaa and aakad atudanta about thair 
booka and claaaaa* plaaaantly diracting thaa to hurry to 
claaaaa. At tha and of achool* ha uaa in tha halla ohacking to 
aaka aura atudanta wara carrying hoaa booka naadad for hoaawork. 
Ha Haa planning to iaplaaant tha folloHing yaar a achool-wida 
auatainad ailant raading pariod. Ha initiatad achool wida 
policiaa about grading and atudant hoaaHork. In affact* ha 
attaaptad to iaplaaant an upbaat ataoaphara of achool prida 
couplad Hith high acadaaic axpactatlona for atudanta. 

NORTOHN ELEMENTARY AND NORTOWN MIDDLE SCHOOL COMMUITIES 

Sinca Nortown Elaaantary School ia» in part a aagnet 
achool — taking in all of tha achool diatrict*a non-Engliah 
proficiant atudanta, and ainca buaaing bringa in atudanta froa 
aavaral coaaunitiaa* it ia inaccurata to talk about a aingle 
Nortown Elaaantary or Middla School coaaunity. Thara ara 
savaral coaaunitiaa. HoMavar, tha aavaral coaaunitiaa that ara 
aarvad by Nortown Elaaantary and Nortown Middla School have aone 
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co>aon f«atur«s. Th« housing stock is dosinatsd by snail wood 
fraas housss» usually ons story (or ons story and an attic 
bsdrooa). In sach of tha comaunitissi ths aajor saploysrs ars 
ths auto plants which — during ths tins of ths study — had 
laid off ovsr 50% of thsir saploysss (ons plant had shut down 
coaplstsly ) . 

Each of ths cosaunitiss wsrs idsntifiably Black or 
Latino. Particularly aaong both youth gangs and social ssrvics 
agsnciss thsrs was a grsat dsal of antagoniss bstwssn Black and 
Latino coaaunitiss. Host of ths churchss in ths coaaunitiss 
wsrs saall and nons of ths churchss in ths coaaunitiss wsre 
notably involvsd in social ssrvics activitiss. Indssd» thsrs 
wsrs no social ssrvics csntsrs of any kind within ths 
coaaunitiss (which is not to say that thsrs wsrsn*t activs 
churchss and social ssrvics csntsrs in ths city; rathsr thsrs 
waran*t any in ths nsighborhoods ssrvsd by ths two schools). 
City sarvicss to ths coaaunitiss wsrs ainiaal — strssts wsrs 
plowsd irragularly if at all» parks and playgrounds in ths 
nsighborhoods wsrs not aaintainsd* and according to rssidsntSf 
polirs rarsly patrollsd ths nsighborhoods (as ons rssidsnt put 
it **Ths only tias you ass ths polios is whsn you call than and 
svsn than thsy sight not coae.**) Ths lack of city ssrvicss can 
be» at Isast partially* sxplainsd by ths largs cut in city 
rsvsnuss froa plant closings. 

What storss sxistsd within ths coaauitiss wsrs snail 
cornsr grocsry storss. Supsraarksts* bookatorss* libraries i 
social ssrvics csntsrs* govsrnasnt csntsrs* stc.» all existsd 
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outslds of the nelthborhoods and at a good dlstanca (e.f.f not 
Mlthln Malklnf diatanea). 

THE SCHOOLS AND ACCESS TO READING AND WRITING RESOURCES 

Aapacta of talnlnt accaaa to raadlns and writing 
raaourcaa hava bian brlafly aXludad to abova. For axanpla* in 
each achool coaaunlty bookatoraa and librarlaa wara not raadlly 
accaaalbla (In tha Blgtown coaaulty tha library waa naarby but 
opan only on a llaltad baala) and raqulrad that an adult drlva a 
studant to tha bookatora or library. Howavar* It la laportant 
that tha aconoalc daacrlptlona of tha coaaultlaa not be takan aa 
an Indicator of how aany booka wara available In hoaea. Without 
exception* each of the hoaea vial ted during the ittudy had a 
^library' of booka. Alao without exception* each hoae alao had 
a children *a library — that la* a collection of booka that were 
for the children. According to Intervlewa with both parenta and 
atudenta* the hoae librarlaa were active — uaually at leaat one 
kid waa currently reading aoaething froa the library. 
Children *a librarlaa were built through glfta froa parenta* 
other relatlvea* aall order (e.g.* book cluba)* purchaaea froa 
achool* and longtera borrowing froa frlenda. Theae flndlnga 
were conalatent with tha flndlnga In the earlier 1979-80 atudy. 

BIGTOWN SCHOOL POLICIES AND ACCESS 
TO READING AND WRITING RESOURCES 

The policy having the aoat overt lapact on atudent 
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accass to raadint and Nritlng raaourcaa was that taxtbooks Nara 
not alloMad hoaa. Uhatavar hoaawork atudanta had Maa to ba dona 
without a taxtbook. 

Tha iapact of tha policy Naa that atudant hoaaNork waa 
Infraquantly slvan. Whan hoaaMork Maa tlvan It waa doalnatad by 
Morkahaata (axcapt In tha opan claaarooaa)» or Nork atudanta had 
coplad froB a taxtbook. (Thara Hara of couraa raporta and 
projacta naadad to ba coaplatad at hoaa but thaaa Mara not 
doalnant hoaawork aetlvltlaa). 

In Intarvlaita paranta coaplalnad about tha taxtbook 
policy. Thay Mara axpaclally upaat bacauaa (1) thay could not 
halp thalr chlldran and (2) chlldran Mho Mara *not aa quick aa 
aoaa othara ' had no chanca to cat tha knoHladga at hoaa. Of tan 
paranta Mould attaapt to find or buy tha taxtbooka froa 
naichbora and ralativaa. Soaatiaaay at parant raquaatf a 
atudant *atola* hoaa a taxtbook. Ona of tha hotaat itaaa at 
saraca aalaa Mara currant taxtbooka. 

BictoMn School policiaa alao concarnad an allocation of 
pancila and papar par claaarooa. Taachara coaplalnad about tha 
inaufficiant nuabar of pancila and aupplaaantad tha auppliaa tha 
achool s«va thaa. Eraaara Mara not auppliad. 

Anothar policy ralatad to raadinc «nd Mritint raaourcaa 
Mara tha aandatad raadinc and Kritins procraaa. Thaaa Mara 
briafly daacribad aarliar. The raadinc procraa Maa an laolatad 
akillaf hiararchy and aaatary procraa. Taachara Mara auppoaad 
to uaa tha procraa at laaat tMica Maakly. Tha Mriting prograa 
conaiatad of a aariaa of craaaar laaaona. Taachara Mrote a 
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pr«scrib«d paragraph (or sarlaa of aantancas > that Mara filled 
Mlth arrors on tha blackboard. Studanta copiad the aantancaa 
corractlng tha alatakaa. Tha Inpact of tha aandatad reading 
procraa haa been deacribad in pravioua papera ( aaa Blooae* 1983} 
Blooae & ArguaedOf 1983). 

Studanta could gain accaaa to tha achool library by 
paraiaaion of their teaehara. Elaaantary achool atudanta aade 
aore uae of the library than aiddle achool atudanta. 

NORTOMN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL POLICIES AND 
ACCESS TO READING AND WRITING RESOURCES 

Like Bigtown School* at Nortown Eleaentary School 
textbooka ware not auppoaed to be taken hoae. The reaulta and 
iapact Hare the aaae on paranta, children and coaaunity. Like 
Bigtown School* pencila were allocated for claaarooa uae. Like 
Bigtown School* auppliea were inaufficient and taachera aupplied 
needed pencila and eraaera. 

The aandatad reading prograa involved a phonica-baaed, 
structured basal reading prograa. There waa a auppleaental 
skills workbook and weekly aaatery teata were adainiatared. 
While there waa aoae diaagreeaent aaong achool faculty over how 
good or iaportant the prograa waa, every teacher followed the 
prograa as prescribed. Indeed, every teacher throughout k-S 
tracked the atudanta through their reading groupa. That ia, a 
student who started in the aiddle reading group atayed in that 
group unleaa the atudent aade enough progreaa — e.g. , aastered 
enough skills as indicated by the weekly mastery tests — to 
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of thm four Major acadMic subjacta. Durinc achool i atudents 
kapt thalr taxtbooka in lockara or carrlad thaa to claaa. 

Pancila wara not auppliad by tha achool . Studanta had 
to aupply thair own pancila* pana* araaarai and papar. Taachara 
providad for axcaptiona (a.c«» atudanta could aign for a pancil 
if thay had forgottan thaira). 

Although thara waa a atandard curriculua and ti9Xtbooka» 
taachara wara givan wida lattituda in how thay iaplaaantad tha 
Mrittan curriculua. Howavari taachara Mara axpactad to give a 
aidtara and final axaaJLnation avary quartar. 

Tha library waa available to atudanta with tha 
peraiaaion of thair teachar or Hhan tha taachar had tha atudanta 
working on a group project. Given that half of the atudanta 
were buaaed to achool i aany atudanta had little or no 
opportunity to go to the library before or after achool (the 
tiaea when the library waa **open'* to atudanta). 

What ia perhapa aoat noteworthy about Nortown Middle 
School ia the achool atore. At the beginning of the dayi a 
atudent can purchaae froa the atore peneilai paper i pena* 
notebookai eraaerai book covera* T-ahirtai candy (during the 
candy aale weak)* atickerai and other related iteaa. The achool 
aold thaae at a profit to help provide funda for field tripa. 
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CHAPTER 3 - - LOCUS OF READING AND WRITING RESOURCESw 

In ordar to r««d or Mrlt«i a studvnt naods rasourcas. 
At tha vary laaat a atudant naada « book or soiia othar taxt for 
raadlnsi soaathlng to wrlta with and aoaathint to wrlta on 
(a.Ci pancil and papar). In addition to physical rasourcas 
<lika booki pancil and papar studants also naad 
linsuiatic-fraaaNork raaourcaa that halp constrain how thay ara 
to uaa raading and writing raaourcaa. 

Within a claaarooM thara can ba graat variaty in tha 
kinds of physical and linguistic-f rinaaNork raaourcaa availabla. 
Diffarant kinds of rasourcas aay ba raquirad for diffarant 
reading and writing tasks; for axaaplai fliasy 10 .lb graan 
papar for handwriting and whita 20 .lb papar for craativa 
storias. Studants naad to usa tha rasourcas appropriata to tha 
givan task and thay naad to gain accass to thoaa rasourcas. 

Tha purpoaa of this chaptar is to raport findings about 
tha locus of classrooa raading and writing rasourcas. In 
addition I findings ara prasantad about who controls and is 
responsibla for Maintaining raading and writing rasourcas. Tha 
findings coaa froa a yaar-long study of 13 classrooas in thraa 
schools. Bafora prasanting tha findings « a briaf ovarviaw of 
tha study is givan includinr a discussion of tha thaoratical 
fraaework within which tha findings ara viawad. 

» This chaptar is co-authorad by David Blooae and Paaela Puro. 
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OVERVIEW OF THE STUDY 
As stated in the Introduction, each chapter is written 
^ so that it can be read independently of other chapters. The 

overview presented here is a summary of Chapter 1 . Readers who 
have read Chapter 1 or who have read overviews in other chapters 
^ should feel free to skip the overview presented here. 

THEORETICAL CONSTRUCTS 

^ The theoretical constructs that guided the research are 

described in detail in Chapter 1. Briefly, there are three main 
theoretical constructs* (1 ) reading and writing are not only 

I cognitive-linguistic processes but are also social-communicative 

processes requiring that reading and writing be viewed as 
contextuated activities, (2) reading and writing resources are 

I defined socially, and (3) reading and writing resources are 

-tools- and like any set of -tools,- the nature of the -tools- 
influences what the tool-user does. These three constructs are 

I briefly discussed below. 

Reading and Writing as Contextuated Activities. Recent 
» research has shown that reading and writing are influenced by 

the social contexts in which they occur and at the .^ame time 
reading and writing are part of the processes involved in 
I constructing social contexts for interaction among People (see 

Bloome & Green, 19821 Bloome & Green, 1984). That is, the 
interpersonal contexts in which reading and wri^ng take place 
^ influence the cognitive-linguistic nature of rer.ding and writing 
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while at thm mm tia* raadint and Hriting are used to shape 
interpersonal relationships. Thus* the social-coaaunicative 
contexts of readins and writinf become important not only as 
backcround to reading and writing processes but also as the 
foreground as well. 

The result of viewing reading and writing as 
contextuated processes is at least twofold. First i questions 
are raised about siailarities and differences in the nature of 
reading and writing across contexts. Such questions demand a 
shift in the traditional approach to exploring the nature of 
reading and writing { — which is the second consequence alluded 
to above. Rather than attempting to accumulate knowledge about 
a reading or writing process that is general izable across 
contexts and independent of context i an approach is needed that 
can capture the contexts of reading and writing and provide a 
means for comparison. Such an apporach is more dialectical than 
cumulative. 

Reading and Writing Resources Are Defined Socially. In 
order to engage in reading and writing » students need 
appropriate resources! both physical resources and linguistic 
task framework resources. Gaining access to those resources is 
a social process. That iSf who gets what resources wheni where* 
and how is determined through teacher-student and 
student-»student interaction. Students may fail to gain access 
because they lack the needed communicative competence or they 
may fail to gain access because others are denying access to 
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procMs. For •xaRpl«» « haamsr could b« used as a bookend. 
Howavarf paopla do not tand to think of haaaara aa bookanda. In 
othar MordSf what toola can ba uaad for la Influenced by aoclal 
proceaaeay paat experlenceay and the fraaaworka that people have 
developed for the uae of toola. 

The concepta above about toola are alao true about 
readlns and Mrltlng re-:}ourcea. Studenta both uae and sat uaed 
by readlng/Hrltlng re£>ourcea. Readlns/wrltlnt reaources 
Influence how atudenta **aee** the world. And» the uae of 
read ing/wrl ting reaourcea la Halted by the fraaaworka that 
atudenta (and othera) develop for their uae. 

CONDUCT OF THE STUDY 

Detailed deacrlption of the reaearch atudy la provided 
In Chapter 1 . Data collection technlquea Included field notea» 
videotaping f audlotaplngy photoptraha» collection of aaaplea of 
student Hork» and ethnographic Intervielwng . Data analysis 
Involved three atagea. Flrat» general patterna and queationa 
about the nature and uae of reading/writing reaourcea were 
generated. Theae general patterna and queatlona were baaed on 
prevloua reaearch (aee Introduction ) » on recurrent laauas and 
patterna suggested by data collected froa the field » and on 
participants* perapectlvea ( aa revealed through Interviews and 
participant obaervatlon ) . Second* detailed descriptions were 
aade of the use and nature of reading/writing reaources 
pertinent to the general patterns and queatlona previously 
established. And finally third* detailed deacrlptlons were 
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•harttd Mith participating taachara who vailidatad tha 
daacriptiona (findinga) aa ''accurata'* froa thair parapactivaa. 

Data on raading and Mriting raaourcaa wara collacted in 
13 claaarooaa ovar an aight aonth pariod ( tha aaount of tiaa and 
pariod ovar which aach claaarooa waa atudiad variad) sea 
Chaptar 1 for dataila). In Nortown Elaaantary School ona claas 
at aach grada, K to 5» waa atudiad. At Nortown Middla Schoolf 
ona Engliah claaa at aach grada» 6 to 8, waa atudiad. At 
Bigtown School* ona claaa at gradaa 2» 4» 6» and 8 waa atudiad. 
Oaacriptiona of tha achoola and tha achool coaaunitiaa can be 
found in Chaptar 2. 

FINDINGS ON THE LOCUS OF READING/WRITING RESOURCES 
Tha findinga reported in thia chapter are auaaarizad in 
Diagraaa 3-1 » 3-2, 3-3, 3-4 and 3-5. Thaae five diagraaa 
graphically ahow K-8 changea in tha location of phyaical and 
linguiatic-fraaework reading and writing raaourcaa (Diagraaa 
3-2, 3-3, and 3-4), in the K-8 evolution of claaarooa apaca 
(3-1), and in K-8 changea in the location of claaarooa 
activitiaa (3-5). After deacribing the findings repreaented in 
each diagraa, the findinga will be diacuaaed. 

THE EVOLVSnEKT OF CLASSROOM AREAS ACROSS GRADES 
IN TERMS Cr PARTICIPATION STRUCTURES (Diagraa 3-1 ) 

Froa Kindergarten to grade 8, the claaarooa can be 
divided into four general areaa ( froa both the atudent and 
teacher pe *>ective). There ia the recitation area, teacher 
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arMi sMtMork araai and **fraa** area. Each area is briefly 
d«acrlb«d baloM. 

Racitation Ar«a> Thm naaas and •xtant of tha racitation 
araa avolvad across gradas K-S. In kindargartan tha racitation 
araa Mas callad tha circla araa. In first gradai it was callad 
raading group. In sixth gradSi it was aaraly callad raading 
instruction. Yatf tha natura of tha intaraction batwaan taachar 
and studants (a.g.f turn-taking protocols) within thasa araas 
was raaarkably stabla across gradas. 

In tha kindargartan ( tha rooa was dividad into four 
araas ( saa Diagraa 3-6 )i circla araa* taachar araa» saatwork 
araa> and fraa (or play) araa. In tha circla araa^ tha taachar 
would instruct studants in tha day*s lasson (a.g.f racognizing 
lattara). Tha taachar would prasant a taxt (a.g.f a songi a 
pictura card, a story) or assuaa tha prasanca of a taxt (a.g.$ 
studant naaasi tha calandar on tha wall» a story told tha day 
bafora). Taxts wara prasantad aithar within tha intaractional 
fraaa of taachar-initiation « studant rasponssi and taachar 
avaluation (cf.i Mahani 1979) or within a saparata coaponant 
(a.g.f taachar lactura or narration of a story) pracading tha 
intaractional fraaa of taachar initiation! studant rasponsSf and 
taachar evaluation (a.g.f tha taachar would prasant tha words to 
a song whila tha studants listened and then tha teacher would 
initiate interaction with the students that called for student 
response )» The required student response to alaost all teacher 
initiations involved text reproduction (cf.f Blooaei 1983; 
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Bloone & Artum«dOi 1983). Studants umrm rsqulrad to reproduce 
all or parte of the preeented text. Studente would eing the 
eonii tell what happened In the story (In the sane words in 
which It was told ) » Identify a naae from a list (e.g.i point to 
the naae of the aont.i on the calendar). 

During circle tlaei students were seated In a circle. 
They were not allowed to talk with each other. Turn-taking was 
strictly controlled by the teacher. Students could gain a turn 
at talk by bidding for turns from the teacher or by getting 
called on by the teacher. Students had to continuously 
deaonstrate group aeabershlp and participation In circle tlae 
through their postural configurations (e.g.* sitting up) and eye 
gaze direction (e.g. 9 looking at the teacher). That IS9 
students had to continuously signal that they were appropriately 
following the teacher. Student Interaction with the text was In 
*lock step* fashion. Everyone was Interacting with the sane 
text In the saae way at the saae tlae. 

In first gradSf reading groups were Interactlonally 
organized the saae as circle tlae In kindergarten. That lsi the 
participation structures (cf.» ShultZf Erlckson & Florloi 1982) 
were the saae. Students sat In a circle. The teacher strictly 
controlled the turn-taking. Texts were presented either within 
the Interactional frane of teacher Initiation! student response » 
and teacher evaluation (cf.i Mehan» 1979) or within a separata 
component (e.g.* teacher rendition of the text or of vocabulary) 
preceding the Interactional frame of teacher Initiation) student 
responsei and teacher evaluation (cf.* Heap* 1983). Students 
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int«r«et«d with th« san* t«xt In thm »»«• way at th* saae time. 
Students had to continuously signal their appropriate 
participation through their postural configuration, eye gaze, 
and verbal responses. And like circle tine, student responses 
were predoainately based on text reproduction (cf., Bloone & 
Arguaedo, in press). 

There are, of course, differences between kindergarten 
circle tiae and reading group in the first grade. Circle tine 
involves the whole class. Reading group nay involve three to 
fifteen students. During circle tine, students sit on the floor 
while during reading group they usually sit in chairs. In 
reading group, students have a shared written text while the 
texts presented during kindergarten circle tine were both 
written and oral texts. As one would expect, the foraal, 
written curricular goals for kindergarten circle tine and first 
grade reading group differed. However, differences in 
prescribed goals do not necessarily result in differences in the 
nature of student- teacher-text interaction across grades. CAs 
McDeraott, 1976; Collins, 19811 Allington, 198H Barr, 1983? 
among others, have pointed out differences in teacher-student 
interaction and curricular content coverage within reading 
groups seen relaced to whether one is in the high or low reading 
group rather than grade level. In this study, differences 
between high and low reading groups primarily involved context 
coverage. This nay be due to school-wide constraints on 
Implementation of the basal reading program and the small nunber 
of students placed in the top reading group — e.g., only three 
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students in thm first grada). In suri diff«r<inc«s between 
circle time and readi.is troup do not nas«t« tha siailarities 
Hhich doainata taacher-studant-taxt interaction. 

The nature of teacher-student-text interaction during 
reading group reaains reaarkably constant throughout first 
through fifth grade. One exception is the degree to which the 
text is presented Mithin the reading group. As students 
progress froa first to fifth grade i the text is increasingly 
presented outside of the reading group. That isi teachers will 
assign a story to be read silently before reading group begins. 
It should be noted that froa the end of kindergarten through 
grade six* both basal stories and workbook pages are used as 
texts within reading group. 

In the Nortown Middle achooli reading inatruction is 
priaarily the responsibility of the English teacher who is also 
responsible for coapoaitioni graaaari and literature (except for 
reaedial and corrective reading instruction which is the 
responsibility of the Title 1 or Chapter 3 reading teacher). 
Unlike eleaentary school i reading groupa do not involve a 
separata or special location in the aiddle school claaaroon. 
For exaaplei the aixth grade claaa waa divided into two reading 
groupa. One group has aaaigned desks on the right i the other 
group on the left. Students do not aove froa these desks in 
orders to participate in any instructional activitiea. That iSf 
the teacher inatructa half the class while the other half was 
busy with seatwork. Indeed i as seating changes were aade for 
nanageaent purposes i students in the high reading group nay be 
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••«t«d In th« portion of th« room for thm low raadlng sroup. 

D«splt« not having « spaclal location for raadlng group 
Instruction I tha natura of taachar-atudanti atudant-atudent and 
atudant-taxt Intaractlon was conslstant with that occurring In 
tha alaaantary achool. That lai tha participation atructuraa 
(a.g.y turn-taking protocola) Nara tha aaaa. Tha taachar 
atrlctly controllad tha turn-taking. Taxta wara praaantad 
althar Mlthln tha Intaractlonal fraaa of taachar Initiation* 
atudant rasponaa* and taachar avaluatlon or within a saparata 
coaponant (a.g.» taachar randltlon of tha taxt or of vocabulary) 
pracadlng tha Intaractlonal fraaa of taachar Initiation* atudant 
raaponaa, and taachar avaluatlon. Studanta Intaractad with tha 
aaaa taxt In tha aaaa way at tha aaaa tlaa. Studanta had to 
contlnuoualy algnal thalr approprlata participation through 
thalr poatural configuration! aya gaza» and varbal raaponaaa. 
And ilka clrcla tlaa and alaaantary raadlng groupa» atudant 
raaponaaa wara pradoalnataly baaad on taxt raproductlon . 

Intaraatlngly » although tha aandatad raadlns prograa In 
BlgtoHn Schoola waa not a baaal aarlaa but a aaatary akllla 
prograa I raadlng Inatructlon In gradaa slx» aavan and eight was 
alallar to raadlng Inatructlon In Nortown Hlddla School. Taxta 
were praaantad within tha aaaa Intaractlonal fraaaal atudant 
reaponaa waa prlaarlly baaad on taxt raproductlon* turn-taking 
protocola wara tha aaaa* atudanta Intaractad with tha saao taxt 
In tha aaaa aannar at tha aaaa tlaa* and although atudanta wara 
dlvldad Into reading groups thay aat at thalr daaka for raadlng 
Instruction . 
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Th« only substantlva dlff •ranee was tha taxt used in the 
two schools. NortoHn Middle School used both basal stories and 
worksheets; Blstown School used short > skill exercises. 
However » a closer look at reading instruction texts and 
aaterials in Nortown School showed that frequently basal texts 
were reduced to skill exercises through the Juxtaposition of 
worksheets or exercises contained within the basal text. In sun» 
the differences between the texts used in the two schools were 
surface level differences. 

Seatwork Area. A distinction needs to be sade between 
seatwork and work students do at their seats. Students say do 
nany things at their desks. They aay work together on an art 
project y organize a draaaatic presentation » or eat lunch. 
However* seatwork refers only to those instructional f.ctivities 
which students do alone at their desks. Regardless of grade 
level* during class students are frequently required to work 
quietly and independently on acadeaic tasks. Indeed* 
instructional designs often require a 'seatwork* tine. For 
exaapla* direct instruction aodels require that students 
'practice* what is presented. 

In looking across grades kindergarten through eight* the 
area of the classrooa used for seatwork increased froa 
approxiaately one-third of the classrooa to nearly all of the 
classrooa (see diagrans 3-6* 3-7* and 3-8). 

In the kindergarten* seatwork was confined to tables and 
chairs within one area of the classrooa. After circle tine* 
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students would b« given sMtwork actlvltlM basad on the 
acadMlc content of circle tlae. For exaiiplei during circle 
time student naaee might be dlacuaaed. For aeatNorkf students 
would be assigned to copy their names five times. In the 
kindergarten I students sat at tables for seatwork; — four 
students to a table. Although each student has his/her own 
pencil and worksheet i they would share a bowl of crayons and an 
eraser . 

In first grade I seatwork area Involved two- thirds or 
more of the classroom area. Students sat at tables e but the 
tables were arranged so that the students sat In four long rows 
(see diagram 3-7). Seatwork tasks were presented at the 
beginning of class. Students worked Independently on the 
seatwork tasks while the teacher conducted reading groups. 
Occasionally I either the teacher or an aide would monitor 
student work. Each student had his/her own pencil i worksheet i 
and/or workbook. Crayons and other supplies were obtained from 
a common supply source <e.g.| the can of crayons on the 
teacher's desk). That Isj a group of students did not share a 
set of crayons but rather each student Individually took what 
was needed from a common supply and returned the material after 
the student was finished with It. 

From second grade until fifth grade i the seatwork area 
consumed at least two-thirds of the classroom area. A major 
difference between grades two through five and first grade Is 
that In first grade students sat at tables while from grade two 
on students sat at Individual desks. Otherwise i the nature of 
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thm sttatHork ar«a mas conslstsnt across grades first through 
flvs. 

In Nortown Hlddls School > ths seatwork area consumed 
nearly all of the classrooa area (see Oiagraa 3-8). One 
difference Mas the absence of a classrooa set of special 
supplies for coaaon use. For example* there was no can of 
crayons on the teacher's desk that students could use. Special 
supplies were available as class sets (e.g.* a class set of 
dictionaries) or Here meant to be used as class sets (e.g.t only 
20 dictionaries for 38 students). A second difference between 
seatwork in the middle school and in the elementary school was 
that in middle school* everyone did the same seatwork at the 
same time. In elementary school* students were typically given 
a list of assignments to complete. Students completed the 
assignments at their individual paces * moving on to the next 
assignment when individually ready. 

The evolution of the seatwork area needs to be viewed 
with constraints placed upon the classr'ois. First* from 
kindergarten to grade eight* the size cr the classroom becane 
smaller (especially considering the inc asing size of students 
and furniture). Second* class enrollment increased. And third* 
in the Nortown Middle School* teachers saw students for 40 
minute periods rather than all day. These constraints are 
mentioned to provide a broader picture of the evolution of 
seatwork area. 
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Frmm or **Play** Ar««. In thm klnd«rtart«ni an «r«a is 
dMlsnad for *fr1i« play* (••• Diagraii 3-6). In this ar«a are a 
collection of dollsi a play stova and slnki a aaall cllabari 
plastic paoplSf a ahopplns chart i and slllar Itaas. Whlla tha 
araa doaa hava a padagoslcal purpoaa <m.g., providing a place 
for students to practice using laniuage and for role playing 
social relationships)! no direction Lo given regarding how 
students aust use the area. Students are free to play as they 
see fit (within Units — e.g.i they cannot hit each other). 
The classroon play area dlffera froa the recess area. The 
recess area Is outside and prlaarlly structured for physical 
exercise and aoveaent. When the weather forces recess inside » 
the kindergarten class Mould find an open area in the school and 
engage in physical exercise. 

In first gradSf there is no in class free play area. 
Students go outside for recess i and free play. In first grade i 
when students are given free tlae in class* they are expected to 
read their library books* draw a plctursi or engage in a sinilar 
Individual activity at their desks. The changes in free play 
area froa kindergarten to first grade reaain constant until 
students go to aiddle school. 

In :4lddle school* student *free* areas are the halls* 
cafeterias) and bat:hrooas. That is* the free tine given to 
8'- idents is the tine for passing fros one class to another or 
for eating lunch. However* even these activities are 
constrained. During hall passing* students have a United tine 
to get to their lockers* bathrooas* and to class. Who they talk 
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with is ••viirly Halted by thasa constraints. Physical sxerclse 
and aovsMsnt occurs through supsrvlssd activity In physical 
education classes. That Isi what was recess in the elenentary 
school becones physical education class In the alddle school. 
Students who go outside on their own to play (e.g.i play 
basketball) do ro Illegally. 

As far as access to reading and writing resources Is 
concerned I the evoluatlon of *free* area should be seen as 
student access to opportunities for language play. That Isi 
given language play as one educational function of *free* playi 
the K-8 evolution of *free* area sh.mld be viewed In terms of 
what opportunities students get vo use language i both written 
and oral. The evolution of *free* area and reading and writing 
resources Is discussed In greater detail In a later section In 
this chapter. 

Teacher Area. The teacher area Is slaply that area 
researved for the teacher and/or teacher aide. The teacher area 
nay consist of the teacher's deskf fllesf bookshelf i closet» 
bulletin board f etc. 

As shown In diagrams 3-6 and 3-7, In kindergarten and 
first grade, the teacher area was extensive. It consisted of 
several tables, chairs, bulletin boards, and files. Students 
had access to resources at the perimeter of the teacher area. 
That Is, If a student needed a marker or crayon, the student 
could get It If It was on the perimeter of the teacher area. 
Elementary teachers tended tc locate available resources on the 
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P«rliittt«r. That is» both t«iich«rs and studants uaad tha 
boundary of tha taachar area aa a marker of available aaterlals. 
When atudenta needed to let aaterlals from within the teacher 
area (e.g.i aaterlals In a box located at the other aide of the 
teacher's desk) students asked for peralsslon. * Harely were 
students denied the aaterlals that asked for. However* teachers 
were as likely to get the requested aaterlal for the atudent as 
to allow the student to get the aaterlal hla or herself. (When 
asked about getting aaterlals from within the teacher's area* 
teachers aentloned several reasons why they night get the 
aaterlal for the student rather than allow the student to get 
It. First I they felt the student > would not be able to find the 
aaterlal. Second « there were aaterlals that the teacher did not 
want the student to 'aess up. * Or third » there were aaterlals 
that the teacher did not want the student to see; — e.g.i a 
grading book). 

FroB klndergarrten to grade 8$ the teacher area becaae 
Increasingly saaller (for exaaplef coapare the kindergarten 
teacher area diagram 3-^ -- with the teacher area In grade 

9lx dlagraa 3-8). Naturally i the perimeter of the teacher 
area also became saaller an"! thus the area of the teacher's area 
to which students had accns*.. became Increasingly smaller. 



LOCATION OF PHYSICAL READING 
AND WRITING RESOURCES 

The findings reported here are summarized In diagrams 
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3-2 and 3-3 and focus on tha plaary and aacondary location of 
phyalcal raadlng and writing raaourcaa auch as pencllSf paper* 
and taxtbooks. Four sanaral locations wera Identified: (a) the 
teacher had and distributed resources i <b) a group of students 
(e.g.» students sitting at a table) had a coaaon set of 
resources 9 (c) each student had their own resources and located 
thea In their Individual desk» and (d) each student had their 
own resources and carried the resources on their own person 
Ce.g.f they brought the resources Into the classrooa and took . 
the resources with thea when they left). While there were 
tracea of all four general locations across all grade levels i 
the doalnant location of resources evolved across £rade levels. 
As shown In Figure 3-2 r the prlaary locations of physical 
resources In kindergarten and the lower eleaentary grades were 
the te^v her and the gruup. The teacher had paper and pencils. 
The teacher dlatrlbuted the resources to students. There were 
also sets of coaaon resources. Crayons would be placed In the 
center of the table for all students to use. Paste would be 
placed among several students. Scissors would be stored In a 
conmon place. Starting In second grade i the prlnary location of 
physical resourciis began to aova to Individual student desks. 
Students stored worksheets! crayons i pencils i and books In their 
own desks. As students progressed to the nlddle school i they 
were no longer able to store materials In their desks. Desks 
were not assigned to Individuals but to several students who 
used the desk over the seven periods of the day. What resources 
were stored In the desk were generic resources belonging to the 
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school (•.!.» dictionariM and/or gramiar books). Students ware 
oxpttctad to brlns all nssdad resources with then to class. 
Students stored their resources In the lockers or on themselves. 

Interestingly I as early as first cr ide soae students 
Here brlnsins their ONn resources to school every day in a 
manner sisilAr to aiddle school students. That is^ they daily 
brought their own resources into class and at the end of class 
they took thea out of class. For the aost part, these students 
were the better students. (It is iaportant to note that at the 
beginning of the school year many students carried supplies to 
and froa school. However » as the year progressed* the number of 
students who did so diminished). As students progressed through 
tne grades I a greatf^ir proportion of students 'located physical 
resources on themselves. * (To some extent » the 'locating of 
resources on oneself* may be related to sex roles { see 
Chapter 8 for description). 

The secondary . ocation of physical resources refers to 
where one goes if one doesn't have needed resourcesi like a 
pencil. For example* where is & student aost likely to go if 
his paper tears and another sheet is needed. Across all grades* 
the teacher is a likely source. Even in middle school* students 
will solicit pencils* paper* and books from the teacher. A 
difference between lower elementary school and middle school is 
that in the early grades students are not likely to solicit 
resources from any other source other than the teacher while as 
students progress through grade levels they become Aore likely 
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to SMk rMOurcM oth«r plmcM as wall. BMld«s th« teacher « 
other eecondary sources include classroon storage (students help 
theMselves)| peers* and the school store* As students progress 
through the grades « peers and purchasing iteas in school becone 
acre iaportant and frequent secondary locations of pencilSf 
paper* and textbooks. 

When discussing secondary locations of physical 
resources it is iaportant to note the need for secondary 
resources. That isi secondary locations only get used when 
priaary locations do not fufill student needs. Also* students 
aay sake use of secondary location* without needing a secondary 
location. For exaaplei a feaale student who already has a 
pencil and sufficient paper aay still purchase an extra pencil 
at the school store. Such a use of a secondary location is very 
different froa the student who seeks pencil froa a secondary 
location because he or she does not have one. As suggested in 
Chapter 8f although both sale and feaale students used secondary 
locations of physical resources! sale students acre frequently 
than feaale students went to secondary locations because they 
did not have a needed resource. 

PRIMARY AND SECONDARY LOCATION OF 
LINGUISTIC TASK FRAMEWORK RESOURCES 

As discussed earlieri linguistic task franework 
resources constrain how a student uses physical resources such 
as a pencil and paper. Constraints can be great (such as a 
multiple choice question test) or constraints can be limited 
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(such as In Mriting a crsatlvs narrative). In ordsr to 
appropriately participate In class lessons i students need to 
know Nhat the constraints are and they nsed to know where to get 
the constraints. In this section i the focus Is on 'where to go 
to get the constraints. * 

From classrooft observations) collection of student work» 
and student Interviews t six potential locations of linguistic 
task franework. resourcej^ eaergedi C1> the teacher t (2) the 
blackboard) (c^) worksheets) (4) t^xtbookst (5> the student 
(self) and (6> peer^. The last two categories did not actually 
emerge fros dura collection but are added because of their 
notevble ahseiice. That is* while there were occasions when the 
primary or secondary location of a linguistic task fraaework 
re^oUi^ce was the student or peers (e.g.* such as occurs in a 
creative project) these occasions were extremely rare and were 
not mentioned by students in discussing 'typical* daily 
classroom activities. 

As shown in Figure 3-4) across grades the teacher is a 
dominant location of the linguistic task framework. Through 
teacher directions) responses to student questions) monitoring 
of student work) and individual assistance the teacher 
communicates the linguistic task framework. 

It might be argued that the teacher is still the 
provider of the linguistic task fraaemNork when the location of 
the linguistic task framework is the blackboard or worksheets. 
Howevfcjr) interviews with students suggested that students do not 
see the situation that way (for thea the linguistic constraints 
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coaa froii thm blackboard or MorkahMti not tha taachar) and 
teachara wara not raadlly abla to control blackboard and 
workahaat aaalsnaanta Cworkahaata Mara provldad through the 
aandatad raadlng protraa and blackboard aaalsnaanta Hara often 
subtly aandatad through taachar and currlculua suldea). 

The pattern that eaargaa froa looking at the location of 
linguistic taak fraaework reaources acroaa grades la the 
stability of the blackboardi worksheet and teacher as primary 
locations. There Is little change over the grades. Even In the 
reading of textbooks i llngulatlc task fraaeHork resources are 
primarily located outalde of the textbook In a worksheet or 
teacher who preacrlbes the linguistic taak franawork within 
which the textbook is to be read (e.g., whether to read aloud, 
to ansuer questions, to outline, etc.), interpreted <e.g., what 
set of knowledge is to be used in understanding the text) and 
used (e.g., what questions to answer). 

ACTIVITY LOCATION ACROSS GRADES 

A distinction needs to be aade between the physical 
location of an activity and the Interperaonal context of an 
activity. A physical location may signal an interpersonal 
context, but Interpersonal contexts are structured by what 
people do in conjunction with each other (cf., Erickaon & 
Shultz, 1981 ). Interperaonal contexts have been described at 
many levels. Researchers have shown that aerely because two 
lessons occur within the same physical location (e.g., in the 
back corner) or even under the same rubric (e.g., basal reading 
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group liisson)» they nay bm •xtr«ii«ly different in both substance 
and fora. Thusi diacuasins the location of claasrooa activity 
becoaea extreaely coaplex. 

In thia aection» the location of claaarooa activities is 
glossed in the general teraa uaed by students and teachers 
desribing what ia done and Mhere it is done. The areas refer 
siaultaneoulsy to both physical locationa and to group 
conf igurationa. For exaaple* *circle area* (also called reading 
group) in eleaentary classrooas ia typically a separate physical 
area in which a saall group of atudents interacts with the 
teacher. Students and teacher forn a circlei aeparating 
theaselves froa the rest of the class. While not denying 
differences Jn turn-taking protocols acroas circle time lessons 
within and across grades* circle tiae is a recognisseable 
social/physical entitiy within the eleaentary classrooa. 

Oiagraa 3-5 shows the change and stability of the 
location of claasrooa activities across grades. As ahown in 
Diagraa 3-5 i across grades* the location changea for textbook 
reading* recreational book selection* recreational reading* 
play* bathrooa activity* official student talk* teacher 
questions about a shared text* teacher lecture / direct 
instruction* attendance etc. activities* and blackboard 
activity. The only activity whose location reaains constant 
across grades is worksheet activity. 

While aany of the changes in location of claasrooa 
activity sees obvious and self-explanatory (e.g.* attendance 
occurring in aiddle school hoaerooas)* the changes theaselves 
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r«fl«ct subtlii changas in Interpsrsonal and 

acadaalc/lnstructlonal organization. For example i blackboard 
activtyi direct instruction* teacher questions about a shared 
textf official student talkf and text book reading all evolve 
froB a group context (demonstrated by a circle formation 
signalling the exclusion of outsiders) to a Hhol'a-class activity 
Hhere students sit in rows and coluans. Bathroom activity! play 
activity! recreational reading! recreational book selection) and 
attendance etc. activity! all evolve from a classroom location 
CO a non-classroom location. . The implications of these changes 
and of the findings described in the other sections in this 
chapter will be discussed below. 



inPLICATIONS AND DISCUSSION OF FINDINGS 
Two basic themes are apparent in the findings reported 
in this chapter. The first theme is of increasing individual 
•responsibility. As students progress from kindergarten to 
grade S, the location of physical reading and writing resources 
increasingly becomes the inidvidual student. That iS! the 
location of pens! paper and textbooks moves from the classroom 
to the student. Even secondary sources for pens! paper and 
textbooks show increasing individual responsibility (e.g., in 
the middle school purchasing materials from the school store >. 
There increasing individual student responsibility for physical 
reading and writing resources. 

A second theme involves control. As students progress 
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from kindttrgarttn throuth grad* 8, tha location of linguistic 
task fraasMork resourcss rsaains with ths teacher and curriculum 
aaterials (e.g.f Horksheets). In brief* across K-8» the school 
system maintains control of what students do with the physical 
reading and writing resources. There is no increase in locating 
linguistic task frameworks resources with students. 

The two themes seem inherently contradictory. As a 
student becomes increasingly responsible for physical reading 
and writing resourcesi there is no increase in student 
raponsibility for linguistic task framework resources. The 
manifestation of the two themes is symbolized through changes in 
classroom space and use across grades. As students progress 
from kindergarten to grade 8» seatwork area (with indvidual 
desks in columns and rows) increases! play area moves outside 
the classroosi and official student talk moves from a small 
group area to whole-class seatwork area. Students increasingly 
sit» talk* and work as individuals. However, the impetus of the 
increasing individualism is towards conformity. That is, though 
students have increasing individual responsibility, part of that 
responsibility involves doing what all others are doing as 
established by the teacher and the curriculum materials. 

Based on the findings in this chapter, several questions 
can be asked about the location of reading and writing resources 
and reading and writing development and achievement. 

1 . To what extent does the continued location of 
linguistic task framework resources away from the student affect 
student reading and writing development and achievement? 
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Mp«elally d«vttlopii«nt and «chi«v«ii«nt assoclatad with critical 
thinklnt and written languase skills i strategies and abilities? 

2. To Mhat extent is the increasing location of physical 
reading and writing resources with individual students related 
to reading and writing developaent? That is» what -- if any — 
role does the location of physical reading and writing resources 
play in rea^ding and writing developaent? in who does or does not 
get access to reading and writing learning opportunities in 
classroons? in the short-tern? in the long-tera? 

3. What variation in the location of reading and 
writing resources exists across schools? across economic and 
cultural groups? 

4. To what extent is it possible to locate reading and 
writing resources (both physical and linguistic task fraaework) 
other than what has been described? That isi although there nay 
be individual variations within sons classroons » and although 
there may be some variiation anong schools* in general » to what 
extent do school and schooling contraints inhibit alternative 
locations of reading and writing resources? 
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THE EVOLVmEKr OF CUSSROGM AREAS ACROSS GRADES 
IN TEBnS OF PARTICIPATION STRUCTURES 



Kindtirsarten Early Elea. Upper Elan. Middle School 

circle area ™- reading croup whole class dir. instr. 

— — teacher area becoaes sKaller & increasingly restricted — — 

— - — - — seatwork area fro* 1/3 to 2/3 to 3/3 of classroon space 



free area moves outside to fyn and hallways 

Diasraa 3-1 
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PRinARY LOCATION OF PENCILS, PAPER, TEXTBOOKS ACROSS GRADES 
Kind«rsarten Loner Elm. Upp«r Elen. niddle School 

Toacher XXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXX 

Group XXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXX 

0«sk XXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXX 
Sel f XXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXX 

Dlasran 3-2 



SECONDARY LOCATION OF PENCILS^ PAPER» TEXTBUOKS ACROSS GRADES 
(Where To Go First If You Don't Have A Pencil « Paper i Textbook) 



Kindercarten Lower Elea. Upper Elm. Middle School 
Teacher XXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXX 



ClaaerooB XXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXX 
Storage 



Peer XXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXX 



Purchase in XXXXXXXXXXXXXX 
Class or School 
(e.g.f School Store) 



Diagraa 3-3 
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PRinARY AND SECONDARY LOCATION OF LINGUISTIC TASK FRAMEWORK RESOURCES 
XXXXXX - Pri«ary 
oooooo « Sacondary 

Kinder carten Lower El en. Upper El en. Middle School 

Teacher XXXXXXX^XXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXoooooooooooooooooooooooooooo 



Blackboard 



XXXXXXXXXXXXXaXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXX 



Worksheet 



xxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxx 



Textbook 



oooooooooooooooooooooooooo 



Student(self ) 



Peers 



Diasraa 3-4 
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ACTIVITY LOCATION ACROSS GRADES 



Kindnrtarten Lower Elem. Upper Elem. Middle School 



Worksheet Activity Seatwortc Area- 
Blackboard Activity Tables/Groups- 



■SeatMork Area 



• Desks/ 1 ndl vl dual s 



Attendance 
Lunch Money 
ETC 



Circle Area — Seatwork Area 



Honeroon 



Teacher Lecture/ 
Direct Instruction 



Circle Area 



C 1 rc 1 e/Sea twork' 



■Seatwork Area 



Teacher Questions 
About A Shared Text 
(other than 
nanagenent Q*s) 



Circle Area 



•Seatwork Area 



Official 
Student Talk 
(e.s. f In response 
to teacher questions) 



Circle 



Clrcle/Seatwork — Seatwork 



Textbook 
Reading by 
Students 



Circle Area— —Clrcle/Seatwork Seatwork/Hone — • 



Recreational 
Book Selection 



Teacher Area — — - Classroon Storage — — None 

Ueekly Library Visit Occ. Library Visit 



Recreational 
Reading 



Free Tl«e — Free Tlae/Seatwork Free Tine/Home 



Play 



Play Area — Gyn- 

Outside 

Lunch - 



•Hallways 



Bathrooas 



In Class ~ Scheduled Trips — Hallways 

(Passes Granted As Needed) 

Dlagras 3-5 
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CHAPTER 4 - 



READING AND WRITING LINGUISTIC FRAMEWORK RESOURCES 



The purpose of this chapter Is to present findings on 
the nature and use of linguistic task framework resources across 
grades kindergarten through eight. Linguistic task fraasNork 
resources are perhaps best viewed as a set of constraints on 
what is to read or written and how something is to be read or 
written. For example i consider a classroom of students who have 
Just been given paper and pencils. Except on rare occasions 9 
students are not free to do what they would like with the paper 
and pencils. The teacher may tell them what to do with the 
paper and pencil. Often 1 what students should do with paper 
and pencil is implied in the worksheet they are given or in the 
assignment presented on the blackboard. What students are 
**told^* to do with the pencil and paper can be viewed as 
constraints since the writing students do will be constrained by 
the task. However > these constraints can also be viewed as 
resources. That is 9 the constraints help guide students to the 
appropriate completion of reading and writing tasks. The 
constraints presented to students can also be viewed as 
resources because in accomplishing a reading and/or writing 
task 9 what students do builds on these conatraints. As such» 
constraints are resources to be employed in accomplishing 
classroom tasks. 

As students write they do 9 of course $ draw on their own 
knowledge in order to read and/or write. The knowledge » 
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strateslesy and *schen«s* that atudsnts brine to tha reading 
and/or writing task are inportant factors in how well students 
are able to use the linguistic task franework resources 
available and to acconplish the classrooa task. In looking at 
student reading and writing it is inportant to consider what 
students *bring* to reading and writing situations as well as 
the nature of the reading and writing situations theaselves. 
Linguistic task fraaework resources are only one dimension of 
reading and writing situations. Thusi there are limitations on 
what analysis of linguistic task fraaework resources can say 
about what students read and write. What analysis of linguistic 
task fraaework resources can do is to describe an inportant 
aspect of the reading and writing situations in which students 
are involved in classroons* and* it can help illuminate factors 
involved in school-based reading and writing performance and 
development . 

OVERVIEW OF THE STUDY 
As stated in the Introduction i each chapter is written 
so that it can be read independently of other chapters in the 
report. The overview of the study presented below is a 
repetition of the overview presented in Chapters 3 through 7. 
It is meant to assist those readers who have not read Chapter 1 
nor the overviews presented in other chapters. Readers who have 
read Chapter 1 and/or the overviews presented in other chaptars 
should feel free to skip the overview presented here. 
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THEORETICAL CONSTRUCTS 

The theoretical constructs that guided the research are 
described In detail In Chapter 1 . Briefly i there are three main 
theoretical constructs! (1) reading and writing are not only 
cognitive-linguistic processes but are also soclal-communlcatlve 
processes requiring that reading and writing be viewed as 
contextuated activities* (2) reading and writing resources are 
defined socially* and (3) reading and writing resources are 
"tools" and like any set of -tools," the nature of the "tools'* 
Influences what the tool-user does. These three constructs are 
briefly discussed below. 

Reading and Writing as Contextuated Activities. Recent 
research has shown that reading and writing are influenced by 
the social contexts in which they occur and at the same tine 
reading and writing are part of the processes Involved in 
constructing social contexts for interaction aaong people (see 
Bloone & Green, 1982; Blooae & Green, 1984). That is, the 
Interpersonal contexts in which reading and writing take place 
Influence the cognitive-linguistic nature of reading and writing 
while at the sane tlae reading and writing are used to shape 
Interpersonal relationships. Thus, the soclal-connunicative 
contexts of reading and writing becoae important not only as 
background to reading and writing processes but also as the 
foreground as well . 

The result of viewing reading and writing as 
contextuated processes is at least twofold. First, questions 
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are raised about sinilaritles and differences In the nature of 
reading and writing across contexts. Such questions denand a 
shift In the traditional approach to exploring the nature of 
reading and writing; — which Is the second consequence alluded 
to above. Rather than attempting to accumulate knowledge about 
a reading or writing process that Is generallzable across 
contexts and Independent of context* an apporach Is needed that 
can capture the contexts of reading and writing and provide a 
means for comparison. Such an apporach Is more dialectical than 
cumulative. 

Reading and Writing Resources Are Defined Socially. In 
order to engage In reading and writing* students need 
appropriate resources; — both physical resources and linguistic 
task framework resources. Gaining access to those resources is 
a social process. That lsi who gets what resources when* where » 
and how Is determined through teacher-student and 
student-student Interaction. Students may fall to gain access 
because they lack the needed communicative competence or they 
may tall to gain access because others are denying access to 
them . 

Studen.^8 can gain access only to those resources 
present. What resources are available Is also socially 
determined. That Is* what resources are to be made available to 
one group of students versus another Is explicitly or Implicitly 
a social decision involving relationships between people. 

In sum» reading and writing resources are not only 
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pedagogical iaplements* they are involved in the social context 
of reading and writing activities. Understanding the nature of 
reading and writing resources requires understanding their 
social nature as well as their pedagogical role. 

Reading and Writing Resources as Tools. People use tools 
and tools use people. For exanple, a factory worker using a 
drill on a production line is an appendage of the tool. The 
worker nust neet the denands of the tool and production line. 
The tool uses the worker. However, at hoae the same factory 
worker nay use a drill to make a toy. In that situation! the 
tool is an appendage of the worker and the tool can make no 
denands of the worker (the worker makes denands of the tool). 

Another important aspect of the relationship between 
tools and people is how tools influence the franework with which 
people **see** the world. A person with a hammer may look at the 
world as a series of nails« Of course* having a tool or a set 
of tools does not necessitate **seeing** the world in terns of 
those tools f but is rather one of a number of subtle influences. 
Indeed, how people view what tools can do is also a social 
process. For example, a hammer could be used as a bookend. 
However, people do not tend to think of hammers as bookends. In 
other words, what tools can be used for is influenced by social 
processes, past experiences, and the frameworks that people have 
developed for the use of tools. 

''he concepts above about tools are also true about 
reading and writing resources. Students both use and get used 
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by readlns/writins resources. Reading/Nriting resources 
influence how students **see** the world. And, the use of 
reading/Nriting resources is United by the franeworks that 
students (and others > develop for their use. 

CONDUCT OF THE STUDY 

Detailed description of the research study is provided 
in Chapter 1. Data collection techniques included field notesf 
videotaping, audiotaping, photopgrahs, collection of sanples of 
student work, and ethnographic intervieiNng . Data analysis 
involved three stages. First, general patterns and questions 
about the nature and use of reading/writing resources were 
generated. These general patterns and questions were based on 
previous research (see Introduction), on recurrent issues and 
patterns suggested by data collected fron the field, and on 
participants* perspectives (as revealed through interviews and 
participant observation). Second, detailed descriptions were 
nade of the use and nature of reading/writing resources 
pertinent to the general patterns and questions previously 
established. And finally third, detailed descriptions were 
shared with participating teachers who vailidated the 
descriptions (findings) as •'accurate*' fron their perspectives. 

Data on reading and writing resource^ were collected in 
13 classroons over an eight nonth period (the aaount of tine and 
period over which each classroon was studied varied; — see 
Chapter 1 for details). In Nortown Elenentary School one class 
at each grade, K to 5, was studied. At Nortown Middle School, 
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onm English class at saeh iradSf 6 to 8f was studlsd. At 

Blgtown School I ons class at grades 2t 4» 6» and 8 was studied. 

Descriptions of the schools and the school comnunities can be 
found in Chapter 2. 



FINDINGS ON LINGUISTIC TASK FRAMEWORK RESOURCES 
The findings on linguistic task framework resources can 
be briefly sunnarized as follows. 

1 . The nature of the linguistic task fraaework 
resources dosinant in classroons renained constant 
across grades kindergarten through eight. There 
was little change across grades. 

2. The nature of the linguistic task fraaework 
resources across grades kindergarten through eight 
primarily involved *text reproduction* and/or 
'cataloging. * Text reproduction is — - as its naae 
implies — the reproduction of text. The 
reproduction can occur orally or in writing. The 
oral rendition of text* copying f and tracing are 
all common examples of text reproduction. 
Cataloging involves the listing of items. Like a 
telephone book or Sears catalogf the listing of 
Items is not only the dominant feature of the text 
but is itself the substance of the text. Common 
classroom examples of cataloging are spelling 
listsi vocabulary listSf and lists of things done 
over the Summer vacation. 

3. The dominant linguistic task frameworks across 
grades kindergarten through eight eschewed 
production of connected discourse and primarily 
required short one-word or one-mark responses. 
Common classroom examples would be circling the 
correct answer on a worksheet » underlining the 
helping verb in a grammar exercissi and filling the 
blank in an isolated sentence. 

The above findings will be illustrated by discussing 
samples of student work from across grades kindergarten through 
eight. The samples were chosen because they illustrate the 
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nature of th« linguistic taek framework resources. It is 
important to note that occasionally studentu would be involved 
in claAsrooa tasks that did not involve text reproduction or 
cataloging. However f such occasions were infrequent and not 
characteristic of classroom reading or writing tasks. Indeed* 
many students interpreted all classroom tasks in terms of text 
reproduction and/or cataloging whether or not the task required 
such an interpretation. 

It should also be mentioned that each classroom seemed 
to have a special activity or topic or theme that waSf in 
naturSf an exception to the typical classroom task. For 
example! in the second grade classroom the special topic was 
natural science. The teacher's background was in natural 
science. She brought in many animals. She lived next to a 
nature preserve and used those resources for her class. The 
teacher engaged students in discovery activities around the 
theme of natural science. Teacher-student conversations about 
natural science typically did not occur during set-aside 
instructional time but during breaks and transitions between 
activities or during non-instructional time (e.g., before 
school, lunch, recess). Teacher-student conversations were not 
characterized by teacher-question, student-response, ad teacher 
evaluation but rather involved student questions and teacher 
reponses. The prosodic quality of teacher-student conversations 
was different than other instructional conversations (e.g., not 
punctuated with timed stres marks). Such occasions happened 
infrequently and usually with a small number of students. For 
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oth«r taacharSf slailar situations Involved tho theme of family 
and Latino culture (first grade )» math < fifth grade ) » creative 
writing (fourth grade)* among others. The topics of themes were 
those of Importance and Joy to the teachers both Inside and 
outside of school r However i teacher-student Interaction around 
these special themes and topics was very limited and did not 
conslstute the Instructlnal core the classrooms. 

After presenting Illustrations of linguistic task 
framework resources extant across grad^ kindergarten through 
elghtf the findings will be discussed. What Is Important to 
note before presenting the examples below Is that the 
similarities of the linguistic task framework resources across 
grades are at both the surface level and at deeper levels. For 
example! while copying as an overt procedure and framework 
resource reoccurs across grades i copying Itself Is only a 
surface level manifestation of text reproduction and Is related 
to the memorization of lyrics and the oral rendition of text. 
That ISf given the nature of copying as It occurred In 
classrooms which Involved reproduction primarily or only for 
the sake of reproduction It can be viewed as similar to oral 

rendition done only for the sake of the oral reproduction of 
text. In both cases i the meaning of text Is either perlperal or 
absent. 

COPYING AND TRACING IN KINDERGARTEN 

Diagrams 4-1 , 4-2 f 4-3 and 4-4 are related to 
representative linguistic task framework resources within the 
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klndersarten. Each Is described below. 

Copying Names. Diagram 4-1 shows Charles' attempt to 
copy his name. During circle time* the teacher had reviewed 
students' names. Students were asked to go to the bulletin 
board and point to the ballon with their name on it. At the end 
of circle timet the teacher held up a strip of paper on which 
was written one of the student's name. Students had to look at 
the name and if it was their namei they had to stand up and take 
the strip of paper. Once a student had a strip of paper with 
his/her name* the student went to the seatwork area with a blank 
sheet of paper. There the student copied his/her name five 
times. As shown in Diagram 4-1 i some students would not copy 
the whole name each time but rather copied the first letter five 
times then the second letter five times* etc. When the teacher 
would notice a student 'Copying the first letter five times and 
then te second letter* etc.* she would stop the student and 
require the name to be written out fully each time. However* 
students were rarely caught. 

The procedures and linguistic task framework resources 
described above in copying one's name were also used in copying 
last names* days of the week* months* seasons* the names of 
numbers (e.g.* one* two)* and holidays* among other Itoms. 

The clearest surface level examples of the recurrence of 
the copying procedures and framework in later grades (e.g.* In 
middle school) were when students had to copy from a dictionary 
(either as a punishment or as an assignment)* when students were 
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writing reports fron encyclopedias or other reference books i or 
when students were copying a punishaent statenent (e.g.» writing 
100 tiaesi *I will not talk in class*). Students would copy 
without having any sense of what they were copying. Often they 
would leave out key words or phrases or whole lines. When 
feasible! students copied the fi;rst letter or word 100 times » 
then the second letter or wordf etc. On punishaent 
assignaentSf close friends would oftendivided up the task. One 
friend would take the first part of the punishaent (e.g. *I will 
not...*) and the other friend would take the second part (e.g.i 
*talk in class * ). 

Another surface level exaaple of the recurrence of 
copying is when students copy each other *s homework. Whether 
the copying is done in class or outside of class i student 
typically copy without attempting to understand what*8 written 
often leaving out key wordsi phrasesi answersi numeralsi etc. 

Tracing Numbers. Tracing was related to copying. Often 
students traced a letter or number before they began copying 
that letter or number. For example* Diagrams 4-2 and 4-3 » which 
are related i show the tracing of the numeral 6 followed by 
copying of numeral 6. Students reviewed the numbers with the 
teacher during circle time. At the end of circxe time each 
student received a worksheet and then went to the seatwork area. 
Directions for completing the worksheet were given during circle 
tine. A completed copy of the worksheet (done by the teacher's 
aide) was taped to the blackboard in the seatwork area so that 
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students could see what their sheets should look like. Mhat is 
not shOHn in Oiasrass 4-2 or 4-3 are the colors used. 
Occasionally — and nore frequently towards the end of the 
school year students were dire ted to use specific color 
crayons for different parts of the assignnent. For example • in 
Diagraa 4-3» the first row of 6*s would be done in orange» the 
second in blue» the third in redi the fourth in green. 

The clearest surface level exaaples of the recurrence of 
tracing procedures and linguistic task framework resources are 
during handwriting and cursive writing instruction. Students 
are given worksheets of letters to trace and then to copy. 

Coloring. Frequently! as part of the seatwork 
assignaenty students would be given a worksheet to color. 
Typically, the coloring worksheet would be related to the other 
seatwork assignments. When students studied the lettiir *C * they 
colored a camel (Diagram 4-4). The directions for coloring 
involved when to color (after all the other seatwork had been 
finished)! what color to color (oral directions were given and 
an example completed by the teacher's aide was taped to the 
blackboard as a model)* and to stay within the lines. 

At first* as researchers we overlooked coloring as a 
linguistic task framework resource. Coloring was simply viawed 
as a time-filler I as an exercise to improve eye-hand 
coordination and small motor development. While coloring nay 
indeed be related to those purposes » observations of older 
elementary children suggested that coloring was a linguistic 
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task framework resource- In elfc>m©ntary schoni, students m^re 
always being told tea writ© within the I ine£> and — as part at their 
weekly reading asstassifaents — - to fill in the circles within the 
1 1 ne©» 



Summary. In ki ndergartesn , text reproduction characterized 
the domincint linguistic task framework resource. Whether the 
language mode waisi oral or written, students were given a text and 
instructed to reproduce that te«t. There were few instances o-f 
text production (e.g., telling a story). 



COPYING AMD BHOFH-ANSWER IN FIRST GF^ADE 

Few worksheets were used in the first grade classroom. 
Sr;ti'd5?nts began the first book in their basal series and they began 
th(r) accompanying workbook. 

Classroom tasks, especially tasks for seatwork in the 
niorning, were presentL^d on the blackboard. For example, the 
teacher would tape a series of pictures on the blackboard. Next to 
each picture was printed a word with a letter omitted. Students 
were required to copy the word on large lined paper and then supply 
the missing letter. The location of the missing letter changed 
depf^jndmg on the instructional goals (e.g., initial consonant, 
medi al vowel , blends, etc. ) . 

In addition to blackboard assignments, students also 
received handwriting booklets which required tracing and then 
copying. Students traced and copied letters, numbers, words, and 
sentences. Students worked on handwriting during the morning. 

When students were provided worksheets, the worksheets were 




si miliar to blackboard assignments (see Diagram 4-5). Students ware 
presented a picture and had to write? the letter that represented 
that picture. A worksheet pr(:?ferrBd by students involved col or ing 
segmtsnted parts of a le.ttcer (tD.g., the two lines of an ' would bus 
separated), cutting out the parts of the letter, and pasting the 
parts on another worksheet, as indicrate-jd, so that a complete letter 
was formed. 

A different kind of worksheet was presented to students 
dun. ng reading group. Read., ng group worksheets varied in topic and 
goal (e.g., structural analysis of words to sequence of events) but 
were similar m procedures for completion. Students had to circle 
the correct answer, choose the correct letter of an answer, or draw 
lines between correct answers. During reading group, students were 
directed to orally render the text, to follow along while another 
student was orally rendering the text, complete as a group 
exercises matching vocabulary to pictures, and/or answer teacher 
questions about the story with the exact phrase from ttie tt-?xt (see 
Bioome & Argumedo, 1983, for a fuller description of text 
reproduction during readng group instruction). 

Summary- There is a great deal of similarity between the 
linguistic task framework resources provided in kindergarten and 
first grade. Though students provide short answers (e.g., the 
misusing letter) the dominant activity during seatwork is copying, 
the dominant activity during reading group time is oral rendition 
of text. In both cases, models of the text are provided to 
stude?nts and students reproduce those models. 

It is important to note that although students are not 
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given as me-iny worksheets as in kindergarten, they «»re' still 
provided essentially the same linguistic task framework rei^ources 
and tasks. 

C0PYIN(3, SHORT -ANSWER AND CATALOGING IN GRADE TWO 

The nature of the linguistic task framework resources 
provided in grade are essentailly the same as those of first grade. 
Studesnts copy and provide short-answers. Like first grade,, there 
are fewer worksheets than i un kindergarten. However, workbooks and 
asslcjnments provided on the tjl ackbnards provide tasks and 
linguistic task framework resources similar in nature to those 
provided on worksheets in kindergarten. 

Copying. Each morning, assignments were written on the 
blackboard. Students had to copy the assignment on to their paper. 
Diagram 4-6 shows one student's efforts. The 10 sentences were 
written on the blackboard. In each sentence was a blank to be 
filled with a word from a list written at the bottom of the 
blackboard. Students copy the sentences, then they select the 
appropriate word from the blackboard list, and then fill in the 
blanks on their paper. 

Students were also required to copy spelling lists and 
vocabulary lists. Diagram 4-7 is an example of a spelling list. 

Short-Answer. In workbooks and on worksheets, students 
were required to provide short answers typically requiring 
c:trcl:i.ng. For example, Diagram 4-S requires students to circle the 
pronoun referent. Diagram 4-8 requires students to circle the 
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picture with the lonq 'i' Bound. 



Catalaging. In many ways, cataloging is similar to the 



1 i sting /copying of sjpe?!! i ng words di scuB;:>ef.l earlier. Cataloging is 
shown in Diagram 4-9. Students we;re required to write a 
composition beginning with the line "I wish I knew how to..." How 
students handled the assignment after the beginning line was only 
constrained by how they interpreted the tasiik, the time provided 
(ail morning), the physical resources available (a single sheet of 
paper was disitributed for the assignment), and their own skills and 
abilities with written language. As shown in Diagram 4-9 and 4-10, 
the task was interpreted in terms of a catalog. In Diagram 4-9, 
the student lists all the things he wishes he knew how to do: fly, 
jump high, run fast, learn the times tables, learn how to sw:un, and 
go to the store by himself. He attempts a narrative near the end 
of the compositiion by listing what he would do after goint3 to the 
store (come home and play outside) . However, even the attempted 
narrative is merely a list of things to do. The student numbers 
each line of the composition in a manner similar to the numbering 
of exercise sentences on the blackboard (e.g., see Diagrams 4-6 and 
4-7). The student finishes the composition at the end of the 
paper, stopping on the word 'and.' The student may have stopped 
because another sheet of paper was needed and in the attempt to get 
extra paper the student was distracted. There are other passibe 
explanations. However, ending a composition at the bottom of the 
page is a consistent pattern across students and across grades. 
There? is another example of cataloging in Diagram 4-10- Students 
we?rG? required to write a composition about a school-Wide program 
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they ai:t©ndc-:?d,. Th© cor© of cDmpo^ai ti an its a lifst: of the animals 
sBBn in the movie. It is a catalog af animals« The fiiityle a+ the 
catalog contracts sharply with the conversational style of the 
e n d i n q o f t h b c oiwp a s i t i an • 

In part, the catalD<3ing framta may be due? to the? titl^a which 
predisposes one to make a lisst. Other sources of a predisi>position 
•for cataloging may involve the nature of previous assignments and 
resources avaiilable for written tasks. That iSn in ki ndergarten^ 
first and second grade, students are provided iingustic framework 
resources that emphasize listing (e.g., spelling lists, initial 
consonants) and repetition (e.g., copying a name several times^ 
doing a similar task — such as providing a missing letter — 
over-and-over ) . However, the connection between the provision of 
certain types of linguistic task framework resources and the 
interpretation of a compositin task as cataloging is — at this 
point — conjecture. The need for discussing cataloging at the 
second grade level is that from second grade on, cataloging 
reappears as what counts as composition (a detailed description of 
cataloging can be found in Bloomej, in press) - 

THE CONTINUATION OF LINGUISTIC FRAMEWOF^lK REBOURCES 
IN THE THIRD, FGUIa'TH AND FIFTH GRADE 

There was little variation in the nature of Imguisivtic task 
■{ramework resources in the second, thirds fourth and fifth grade. 
Copying questions from the blackboard or book (e.g., Diagram 4-11 
and 4-12) continued to be a major seatwork task. Tracing and 
copying for cursive? writing also occurred. Workshe€-?ts across 
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grades primarily rc-?qui. red circling or underlining (c3.g»>, Diagram 
4-13) , Worksheets that required fuller answers were often 
organiaed to restrict what could be writtc-jn. For example, in 
Diagram 4-14, que'stions are askcsd about a story. Little 'space is 
left -for studejnt responses, restricting the kinds o-f answers 
students could give to short answers. A similar restriction is 
found in Diagram 4- IS which is a -form to be complBtc-?d -for book 
reports. 



the fourth grade (which is actually a fourth/fifth grade split), 
the teacher did not require students to copy the questions out of 
the book. Students needed to only write the answer. Also, 
students were occasionally asked to make up their own questions. 
Across grades, students were engaged in activities that went text 
reproduction and cataloging. However, such activities were not the 
dominant nor core activities of the class. (Two points should be 
made about tasks and linguistic framework resources which go beyond 
te;;t reproduction and cataloging. F'irst, that across grades 
students stated that — while activities that went beyond te;(t 
reproduction were fun — that they did not really learn from them. 
Second, that there may be no connection between the frequency of 
these activities or students' evaluation of these activities and 
how much students learn from them. That is, no statement can be 
made here about the importance of such activities to reading and 
writing achievement based on the findings of this rejport. It is 
possible that although tasks and linguistic framework resources 
which eschew text reproduction occur infrequently, they may 
nonetheless useful for reading and writing achievement and 



As noted earlier, there are exceptions. F-or 



example, in 
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COPYING, BHaRT-ANBWER, AND CATALOGING IN THE MIDDLE SCHOOL 

T h a n a t u r e o f t h o d n m i n a n t 1 :L n g u i «> t i c: task -f r ni © w o r - 
rejsQurces extant in the sixth, seventh, and eighth grade English 
classeis is ssimilar to that of earlier grades. Througli eighth 
grade, students continued in the basal reading ser:ies begun in 
ki nd6?rgarten . However, students did not receive workbooks. In 
considering the -findings below it is important to remember that 
students only met 40 minutes per day in their English classes 
compared with spending most of the morning on reading and writing 
in elementary <school classes. 



dictionary definitions were overt copying activitiL^». On a few 
occasions students had to copy classroom rules (e.g., at the 
beginning of the school year). Less overt was the copying of 
sentences or paragraphs directly from a tei-^t in response to a 
written question. Unofficial copying involved copying homework 
f r o tt\ o t h e r s t u d e n t s » 



Short Answer. The number of worksheets students were given 



increased at the middle school level. There were commercial 
worksheets such as those that came with the basal reading series 
u?.g„j, Dicxgram 4--16) and teacher-made worksheets <e„g., Diagram 
4-17). Worksheets required students to produce short answers. 
Either circling was required (e^g,, Diagram 4-16) or little space 
was Uvft for written answers (e.g«, Diagram 4'--17). Similar to 



Copying. Copying spelling lists, vocabulary lists and 
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worksheets in earlier grades, questions and tatisks primarily re-fe^r 
students* to text contained either on the worksheet or in a\ 
*spec:: i f i ed t ex t . 



Catalocjing. Compositions in the middle school tended to be 
characterized by cataloging. f-or example, in Diagram 4-lS, the 
<student -first lists all the equipment needed for football and then 
lists all the positions- While Diagram 4-18 may be an extreme 
example, cataloging was a dominant mode oi response to compasition 
tasks (see note 1). 

SUMMARY OF FINDINGS ON LINGUISTIC FRAMEWORK RESOURCES ACROSS GFJADES 
As stated earlier, findings across grades show that 
linguistic task -framework resources are characterized by text 
reproduction, short tej<t based answesrs (eschewing interpetati on and 
student background and cultural knowledge), and cataloging- Few 
opportunities were provided -for student text production. The 
nature oi linguistic task framework resources was consistent across 
grades with little variation or development. 



in both lower elementary grades and middle school gresides reveal 
paral lei f i ndi ngs- Teacher — student-text interact! on primar i 1 y 
involves text reproduction and procedural display (see Bloome & 
Argumedo, 1983; Bloome, 1984) . 



Studies of teacher-student interaction during instruction 
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DISCUS5BIQN AND IMPLICATIONS OF FINDINGS 
T h ^} f J. n d i n q s r b p o r t d in t h is c h a p t e r b li <3 q e s t t h iti^ t t. h e 
linguis>tic: tiMik frcAme?WDrk resourceB for reading and writing 
instruction are not dev€^?l oprnontal and do not move towards matur© 
reading and writing, i ndepe?ndE?nt reading and writing, re^ading and 
writing as 'whole^ activitiesj, nor reading and writing ais 
■functional, meaningful activities. The-? findings suggest that a 
limited set of linguistic task framework resources are offered 
across grades* 

The findings do not suggest that the linguistic task 
framework resources^ offered stems primarily from teacher 
decision-making. In each classroom, teachers respond to immediate 
academic needs. These needs may be defined by explicit school 
goals (perhaps adopted from a basal reading series), testing (both 
pre-tests and upcoming achievem6?nt tests), and needs perceived by 
the teacher based on school goals and testing. Thus, an 
institutionally fostered view or perspective is promulgated. 

In addition to institutional factors are historical 
factors. £5tudents arrive in classrooms with a history of 
participation in classroom reading and writing tasks. They may 
demand that they be provided with linguistic task framework 
resources similar to those they have learned to use in previous 
grades- Teachers may find it difficult and disruptive to change 
the set of linguistic task framework resources available. 

It is not suggested here that a direct connection can or 
should be made between the nature of linguistic task framework 
resources across grades and the nature of reading and writing 
devejl opment . There are too many factors involved in reading and 
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writing develaprnent to ®ug(36?st a direct influence. Howeverjr if 
linguistic task framework ressources are an Important factor in 
classraom reading and writing instruction and if instruction 
(whether definfjd as direct instruction or a«> the? provifiion of 
opportunities for engaging in reading and writing) i® important to 
reading and writing development (cf., Vygotsky, 1962) j, then the 
nature of linguistic framework resources ACRQBS GRADES becomes an 
i mportant factor* . to ewami ne« 

Two of the difficulties in examining connections between 
the nature of linguistic framework resources across grades and 
reading and writing development are (1) the confounding of 
classroom factorsj, and (2) inappropriate measurements of reading 
and writing development. The use of a particular €>et of linguistic 
task framework resorces may have more to do with classroom 
management, admi ni fi>tr at i ve monitoringj, and teacher accountability 
than with reading and writing development. Changes in the fi>et of 
linguistic framework resources extant across grades would result in 
changes in classroom management, administrative monitoring and 
teacher accountability, among other classroom processes- Thus, it 
would not be clear what factors are actually influencing reading 
and writing development. A second difficulty is inappropriate 
measures of reading and writing development. Typically, reading 
and writing development are measured through tests (whether 
individually or group administered). The problem with such 
measures is that they make no distinction between development and 
achievement, between learning and development, between acquisition 
and development. Further, no distinction is made among the various 
directions in which reading and writing development can take. 
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What IS needed are close, :in-d€?pi:h s>tudie«i> of groups of- 
students acroBs grades that can capture the nature and use of 
linguistic framework resource?© within the? consiteU. ati on and 
inseparability o-f otli.3r factors related to reading and writing 
developmet. The pejople in the best position to conduct such 
studies are school personnel, especially teams of 
t ea c It e r -r- e se ar c hers. 

However, changes in the set of lingustic task framework- 
resources off erred to students across grades may not have to wait 
for long-term studies. Teachers and other school personnel can 
examine the set of linguistic framework resources offered to their 
students (perhaps using the model proposed in this study), and with 
their knowledge of other classroom and reading/writing related 
factors, they should be able to make decisions about desired 
changes. 
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NQTES5 TQ CHAPTER 4 



1. Diagram 4-19 shD*JS a list af rules* c^bout paragraphs (cDpi6?d from 
•the blackboard) in the sixth grade cla«j5S. Beneath the rules is the 
d6>v€3lopment of a paragraph through 'mapping" (also copi6?ci from the 
blackboard). What ia important to note about the mappintg is that 
it dc56?sn't nescessiarily translate Into paragraphs and compositions 
eschewing cataloging. When students develop 'maps' on their awn,, 
the spokes become a list of items rather concepts and attributes. 
When students translate from the 'map' to c:onnected discoursefl the 
composition becomes a catalog of the items on the spokes. 
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JVindchimes Unit 21 



■^ae-ASSESSMEMT TEST 34 THE COMMON ENDING age 



Possible Score 



Critical Score 



Pupil Score 



.PIus(+)or 
Minus (— ) Score 



• You should understand lliat when you come to a word you 
don'l know, you can sometimes figure out what it is if you know 
■jbout certain common endings. 

In each sentence below, one word has been left out. One of 
Iho three words below that sentence belongs in tho blank. Use 
what you know about the common ending age to help you figure 
out those three words. Put a line under the word that belongs In 
the sentence. The starred example has been done for you. 

★ It is a sign of good luck for people to throw rice after a 

.ceremony. 

marriage postage drainage 

\. For the ceremony, six proud horses were hitched to a 



golden . 

wreckage damage carriage 

2. Since our class began brushing with Candy Cane Tooth- 
paste, we've had a bigger ^ of bad teeth. 

jercentage 'voyage garbage 

3. Pack the suitcases neatly, and tie them to the rack 

on top of my car. 

courage l ugg^aee average 

4. My little brother always wants' a big for every tiny 

cut he gets on his finger. 

marriage breakage baadagfi — 

5. Greta loves to sneak through old houses and look for a 
"*secrct in the walls. 

cabbage pass age mileage 

6. Everyone sang *'Happy Birthday" while Sarnmy opened 
the covered with bright paper. 

shortage mileage j)ackage_ 

» 
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A Secrst For Two 



u For \m many years had Pierrs delivared milk to ths psople on 
Prince Edwarci .Street ? 

2. v/hat reason did Pierre give for naming his horse Joseph ? 

3. IJhy di.Jrt't Pierre use written orders and records ? 

4. How old was Joseph when he died ? How does this age 
tor horses couipare with age tor people ? 



5, !*at was the secret that Pierre and Joseph had shared ? 



For thirty years, Pierre Dupin had delivered on Street 

in Montreal, and for the last fifteen of those years, a white horse naiTied 

had pulled the iTiilk . ' The tyo had . toqether for so 

long that "knew tne route perfectly, and Pierre never had to 



hia. Although Pierre had been a pensioned retirement, he had 

it, begging to continue until Joseph became too , g 

Then one dark cold , Pierre was told that Joceph had died . 

the nights Brokenhearted, Pierre turned a..'ay ^.nd, not seeing a __, 



' Iked into its path and was killed • Afterwards, the aiubuLnce 

doctor discovered that Fjorre had been for soveral ysars, a secret that 

jr''j6_'^ierre and jm had chared. 
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tiiTACHAM 4.1 4—, SHORT ANSWER (GRADE FIVE) 



EVALUATION 



Title of the book: 
Aut hor : ' 



Illustrator: 
Copyright: _ 



Which medal did this book win? Caldecott Kewbery 

(circle one) 

• • • . • 

What year did this book win~the award? 



Why do you thiiik this book deserves the award it won? 



Why do you think the aut^^or wanted to write this book? 



What did you enjoy the most about this book? 



Would you* recommend this book to a friend? yes no 
Please explain your answer. 

(circle one; 



» • ; 
r '« . 



in 
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DIAGRAM 4-15— BOOK REPORT FORM (GRADE FOUR) 



BASIC READING SIOLL LESSON 26 IMPRESSIONS Unit 11 

Tliit U * (eachvi (lifCctcil tcMun. Uircviiont may Ih> /imnd in Hrh'tfuvr tUmdbwk ht /'<>r'r>ti«»>ii. 

Part A: Working Togother 

1. Tim's schoolbooks looked accusingly at him when he went oulside 
to play. 

2. The colors S»imanlha chose I'or the picture screamed at one another. 

Things to renieuibcr »bout persontricnlion: 
• You should understand that if you can determine wliat human qual- 
ities an author has given to something that is nonhunian, you will be 
able to picture that thing more vividly. 

( 1 ) Make sure you know what object or thing is being talked about 
as if it were a person. 

(2) Decide in what particular way that object or thing is said to be 
like a person. 

Part B: Checking What You Have Learned 

1. The pine tree shivered as tlic cold wind blew across the meadow. 

a. What is talked about as if it were a person? , 

• * 

b. What did it do that a person might do? 

2. The sun played hide-and-seek in the clouds. 



a. What is talked about as if it were a person? 

b. What did it do that a person might do? 



3. The cooky jar invited the children to have 
an after-school snack. 

a. The cooky jar sent out invitations. 

b. The cooky jar offered to share its cookies 
with the children. 

c. The children remembered to have a snack 
when they saw the cooky jar. 

4. History spoke to us about the colonists* fight 
for independence. 

a. History gave a spcccli. 

b. We learned about the colonists' fight for 
independence in history. 

c. Independence and the colonists hud a 
fight about history. 



5. Fear tied giant knots in the pit of Alice's 
stomach. 

a. The muscles of Alice's stomacli became 
tense. 

b. Alice had a rope around her waist. 

c. Alice practiced tying square knots on her 
stomach. 

6. Many scraps of paper were turning cart- 
wheels on the lawn. 

a. The papers told how to turn cartwheels. 

b. The papers were doing stunts on the front 
lav/n. 

• c. Tl\e papers were turning end over end 
across the lawn. 
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KEYSTONES THE TUNNISL ' • NAME. 

pgt 118 



/•;*, What' Job did Mr. Small have Ih their new town? 

2» *' How *dld Thomas know that there were hidden rooms In the house? 



What happened when Thomas pushed the small button near the front door? 



fy.' Where did Thomas land when he fell?. 
5» How was he able to see? 



6* What* happened to his flashlight as he prodeeded throuish the tunnel? 



What causet Thomas to feel he was not alone?. 



What happened when Thomas pounded on the wooden wall at the end of" the 
tunnel? , 



'What did Mri ZKHSat^X Small find In the tunnel? ■ ' ' 

10. "There'll bb light coming from the veranda steps What is a veranda ? 

!!• What did Thomas fear would happen when THE. THING In the tunnel caught liia? 



12« "The impact jarred him from head to foot*" What is an Impact? 



13; What: was Mr,' Small •s explanation of the purpose of the tmnel? 



— ^ 1 . ' wHl 

Ik* "It-»s not any fun," Thomas thought. "Not: if he already knows a^out lt,"|:A 
a« Who is 225. o " ' 



b* What was it? • . ^ . gv- 

c. Why wasn't' It any fun? 1* 



^ c. wny wasn'T; i-c any lun/ ^ 
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^AGRAM $-1^ TEACHER YADZ WORKSHEET (GRADE SZSC) 



ch (Tii^JjcM^^ -<;4<nf.^./^ o^jyj^ — 

tAjfll., 'IIjlaJ^.J^^ 





DIAGRAM A-lg — CATALOGING (GRADE EIGHT) .....S 
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'dIAGRAm'H-7T~-™PAEAGRAPH rules (GRADE SIX) 



TYPED VERSION OF PARAGRAPH RULES FROM PREVIOUS PAGE 

Paragraph 

1. Always indent only 1st line. 

2. Talks about 1 main topic. 

3. Is made up o£ sentences 

a. ) statement, question, command 

b. ) group of words that has a 

subject and predcate 

c. ) a complate thought that makes 

sense. 

4. Length of 4-8 sentences. 



DIAGRAM 4-19 CONTINUED 
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CHAPTER S — ECONOniC DXHENSIONS OF GAINING ACCESS TO READING 

AND WRITING RESOURCES 



Th« purposa of this chapter is to dMcrlba lapllcit 
•conomlc phllosophiM und«rlylnt th« distribution of rsadinc and 
Mriting rasourcas. For axaapla* at NortoNn Hiddla School* 
studants could purchasa pane lis and notabook papar froa tha 
school atora. Tha atora sold panel la at tan canta aach and 
notabook papar coat aavanty-flva cants for 65 ahaats. Tha atora 
also sold school T-shirts* school hatst araaara* book covars* 
and candy. Bafora school bagan* atudanta would Una up at tha 
school stora (which was a convartad atoraga cloaat>. Tha achool 
usad tha profit aada at tha atora to pay for extracurricular 
activitiaa and for achool aquipaant. 

Although tha atora aarvad both tha naada of tha achool 
and of atudanta* tha diatribution of raading and writing 
raaourcaa through tha school stora iapliaa an aconoaic 
philosophy. Naaaly* tha diatribution of raading and writing 
raaourcaa ia baaad on ability to pay for thoaa raaourcaa. 
Adaittadly* tha low coat of pancil and papar at tha achool atora 
P&kas thaa availabla to all atudanta. Yat, tha fact that 
studanta had to purchaaa tha auppliaa at all and tha fact that 
tha school providad a aodal of how auppliaa can ba diatributad 
(e.g.* by having a achool atora)* iaplias an aconoaic philoaophy 
inherent in the diatribution and uaa of reading and writing 
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rMourcM. Part of thtt inhttr«nt •eononlc philosophy is that 
r««dlnf and wrltint rasoureas ara valuad not only in Hhat thay 
can do (a.Ci craata a atoryi provida a aaana of coanunication)) 
but alao in taraa of Hhat thay coat. 

Across all sradas tha diatribution of raadinf and 
writing rasourcaa Haa basad on both axplicit and iaplicit 
aconoaie thaorias. For axaapla* in ona alaaantary classroon* 
atudents wara rastrictad to sattins ona ahaat of papar at a 
tima. If a studant naadad an axtra ahaat of papar bacausa tha 
studant was writing an axtra long story* than tha studant was 
walcoaa to gat ona aora ahaat of papar. Howavar» a atudant 
could not gat a sacond ahaat of papar bafora tha firat shaat had 
baan coaplataly fillad. Tha taachar did not Mant atudanta to 
wasta tha papar. Thua* although tha papar waa fraa» tha way in 
which it was distributad praaantad to tha atudanta an aconoaie 
aodal Ca.g.i raading and writing raaoureaa hava an aconoaie 
valua in thair own right tharafora you auat not wasta thaa and 
you auat Juatify your uaa of tha raaoureaa). 

In partf tha aconoaie philoaophiaa inharant in tha 
distribucion of raading and writing raaoureaa darivad froa 
school district policiaa. Tha ways in which tha school district 
allocatad supplias to taachars influancad classrooa aconoaie 
philoaophiaa. For axaapla* araaars ware not supplied by the 
shool dsitrcit. Whatever eraaara axiatad in tha elaas case froa 
tha taachar or froa atudanta. When a student wanted to use an 
eraser tha studant could borrow froa the teacher but had to 
return it as soon as the atudant was finished with it. Thusi 
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b«c«us« of •cononic consid«rationsi a studant mas unlikaly to be 
«bl« to coaposa a Hritlng aaaignaant with an araaar handy. 
Whanavar aiatakaa Hara aada> Mhanavar an araaar waa naadad> a 
atudant had to t*t up fron tha writing task and aithar aaarch 
for a atudant froa which to borrow an araaar or aolicit an 
araaar froa tha taachar. 

In thia chaptar> inharant aconoaic philoaophiaa ara 
daacribad acroaa gradaa. Tha findinga in thia chaptar naad to 
ba viawad aa an initial attaa'>t to uncovar aconoaic diaanaiona 
of raading and writing raaorcaa. Tha findinga ara liaitad to 
tha aitaa atudiad and ara liaitad by tha lack of confiraing or 
diaconf iraing avidanca froa tha atudanta. That ia> although 
atudanta wara intarviawad about tha aconoaica of gaining raading 
and writing raaourcaa* thay wara not capabla of confiraing or 
diaconf irKing an aconoaic aodal. Inataadf tha aconoaic aodal 
waa infarrad froa how atudanta gainad accaaa to raading and 
writing raaourcaa (which waa validated through atudant 
intarviawa)f and froa taachar intarviawa. 

Tha findinga ara divided two into aactiona: (1) atudant 
perapecitvea of claaarooa aconoaic philoaophiaa* and C2) teacher 
perapectivea of claaarooa aconoaic philoaophiaa. The findinga 
are preaented after a brief overview of the larger atudy. 

OVERVIEW OF THE STUDY 
Aa atated in the Introduction* each chapter is written 
ao that it can be read independently of other chapters in the 
report. The overview of the atudy preaented below ia a 
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rapatltion of th« ov«rvi«N prasantad in Chaptara 3 through 7. 
It ia aaant to aaalat thoaa raadara Hho hava not raad Chaptar 1 
nor tha ovarviaHa praaantad in othar chaptara. Raadara who hava 
raad Chaptar 1 and/or tha ovarviawa praaantad in othar chaptara 
ahould faal fraa to akip tha ovarviaw praaantad hara. 

THEORETICAL CONSTRUCTS 

Tha thaoratical conatructa that suidad tha raaearch ara 
daacribad in datail in Chaptar 1. Briaflyy thara ara thraa aain 
thaoratical conatructai ( 1 ) raadinc and writing ara not only 
cognitiva-linguiatic procaaaaa but ara alao aocial-coaaunicativa 
procaaaaa raquiring that raading and writing ba viawad aa 
contaxtuatad activitiaa* (2) raading and writing raaourcaa ara 
dafinad aociallyy and (3) raading and writing raaourcaa ara 
**toola** and lika any aat of ''toola*** tha natura of tha **toola** 
influancaa what tha tool-uaar doaa. Thaaa thraa conatructa ara 
briafly diacuaaad balow. 

Raading and Writing aa Contaxtuatad Activitiaa. Racant 
raaaarch haa ahoun that raading and writing ara influancad by 
tha aocial contaxta in which thay occur and at tha aaaa tina 
raading and writing ara part of tha procaaaaa involvad in 
conatructing aocial contaxta for interaction aaong paopla ( aaa 
Blooaa & Graan» 1982} Blooaa & Graan* in praaa). That ls> tha 
intarperaonal contaxta in which raading and writing taka placa 
influanca tha cognitiva-linguiatic natura of raading and writing 
while at tha aaaa tiae raading and writing ara uaad to shape 
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Interpersonal relationships. Thusi the social-coaaunicativa 
contexts of readint and Mritinc beeoae iaportant not only as 
background to reading and Mriting processes but also as the 
foreground as well. 

The result of viewing reading and writing as 
contextuated processes is at least twofold. First* questions 
are raised about siailarities and differences in the nature of 
reading and writing across contexts. Such questions deaand a 
shift in the traditional approach to exploring the nature of 
reading and writing! which is the second consequence alluded 
to above. Rather than atteapting to accuaulate knowledge about 
a reading or writing process that is generalizable across 
contexta and independent of context* an approach is needed that 
can capture the contexts of reading and writing and provide a 
aeans for coaparison. Such an approach is aore dialectical than 
cuaulative. 

Reading and Writing Resources Are Defined Socially. In 
order to engage in reading and writing* students need 
appropriate resources! both physical resources and linguistic 
task-fraaework resources. Gaining access to those resources is 
a social process. That is* who gets what resources when* where* 
and how is deterained through teacher-student and 
student-student interaction. Students aay fail to gain access 
because they l«ck the needed coaaunicative coapetence or they 
aay fail to gain access because others are denying access to 
thea. 
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students can gain aecaas only to those rasources 
praaant. What raaourcaa ara available ia alao aocially 
datarainad. That ia« Mhat raaourcaa ara to be aada available to 
one group of atudenta veraua another ia explicitly or iaplicitly 
a social deciaion involving relationahipa between people. 

In sua» reading and writing raaourcaa are not only 
pedagogical iaplaaenta* they are involved in the aocial context 
of reading and writing activities. Understanding the nature of 
reading and writing raaourcaa requires understanding their 
social nature aa well aa their pedagogical role. 

Reading and Writing Raaourcaa as Tools. People uae toola 
and toola use people. For exaaple, a factory worker uaing a 
drill on a production line ia an appendage of the tool. The 
worker auat aeet the deaanda of the tool and production line. 
The tool uaea the worker. However, at hoaa the saae factory 
worker aay uae a drill to aake a toy. In that aituation» the 
tool ia an appendage of the worker and the tool can aake no 
denanda of the workar (the worker aakaa deaanda of the tool). 

Another iaportant aapect of the relationahip between 
toola and people ia how tools influence the fraaework with which 
people **aae** the world. A peraon with a haaaar aay look at the 
world aa a aeriea of naila. Of courae, having a tool or a set 
of toola doea not neceaaitate **aeeing** the world in teraa of 
thoae toola, but ia rather one of a nuaber of aubtle influencea. 
Indeed, how people view what toola can do ia also a social 
process. For exaaple, a haaaer could be used as a bookend. 
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HoM«v«ri people do not tend to think of haaKers as bookands. In 
other Nordsi what tools can be used for is influenced by social 
processes I past experiences i and the fraaeworks that people have 
developed for the use of tools. 

The concepts above about tools are also true about 
reading and Hritint resources. Students both use and get used 
by reading/Hriting resources. Reading/writing resources 
influence hoM students **see** the world. And* the use of 
reading/writing resources is liaited by the fraaeHorks that 
students (and others) develop for their use. 

CONDUCT OF THE STUDY 

Detailed description of the research study is provided 
in Chapter 1. Data collection techniques included field notes* 
videotaping^ audiotapingi photopgrahsi collection of saaples of 
student work* and ethnographic intervieiwng. Data analysis 
involved three stages. First > general p&tterns and questions 
about the nature and use of reading/Hriting resources were 
generated. These general patterns and questions were based on 
previous research (see Introduction ) i on recurrent issues and 
patterns suggested by data collected froa the field i and on 
participants* perspectives (as revealed through interviews and 
participant observation). Second i detailed descriptions were 
aade of the use and nature of reading/writing resources 
pertinent to the general patterns and questions previously 
established. And finally third > detailed descriptions were 
shared with participating teachers who vailidated the 
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dMcriptions (findincs) as **«ccurat«** fron their perspectives. 

Data on readint and Hritinc resources were collected in 
13 classrooas over an eight month period (the aaount of tiae and 
period &*er which each classroom was studied varied! f>ee 
Chapter 1 for details). In Nortown Elementary School one class 
at each grade i K to 6i was studied. At Nortown Middle Schools 
one English class at each grade i 6 to 8i was studied. At 
Bigtown Schooli one class at grades 2| 4| 6| and 8 were studied. 
Descriptions of the schools and the school communities can be 
found in Chapter 2. 

In addition I data was collected from a reanalysis of 
videotapes I audiotapes i and field notes collected during an 
ethnographic study of Junior high school student reading and 
writing conducted during 1979-1980 (see Bloomei 1980; Bloome & 
Green i 1 982 ) • 

CLASSROOn ECONOniC PHILOSOPHIESi STUDENT PERSPECTIVES 

At the beginning of the study there was no intent to 
explore the economic dimensions of reading and writing 
resources. However > as investigation proceeded} economic 
considerations continued to emerge. Teachers told the 
researchers that school district economic policies hindered 
their reading and writing programs (e.g.} through the absence of 
erasers) and that they had to supply paper and pencil to the 
students. Teachers bought many supplies out of their own money. 
One teacher bought a computer for her classroom i another bought 
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sclanca kitsi anothar bought foldars and notabooksi several 
teachers bought claeerooa paperback libraries i and all of the 
teachers interviewed bought basic supplies like pencils* paper* 
and pens. 

In addition to pourchasing supplies* each teacher had an 
economic philosophy about the distribution of reading and 
writing resources. In brief* across teachers* their coanon 
econoaic philosophy was that students should have reading and 
writing resources available to thea but that students should not 
waste the resources* should use the resources wisely and 
conserve whatever resources they could* and that students should 
take as much responsibility for their own readini; and writing 
resources as possible. 

Beyond their common econoaic Philosophy* teachers 
differed < 1 ) in the degree of responsibility for resources they 
expected of students (in part* this was a function of grade 
level)* (2) in how they iapleaented their economic philosophies* 
and (3) the degree to which they saw the distribution of reading 
and writing resources as a means to teach economic values. 

Regardless of the teacher's explicit or implicit 
economic philosophy* students responded to reading and writing 
resources based on their understanding of the economic system 
inherent in the reading and writing resources. For example* in 
one classroom the teacher provided paper. She encouraged the 
students to take as much paper as they wanted* whenever they 
wanted. She encouraged students to keep extra paper around for 
art work* drafting and writing. When interviewed* students said 
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that th«y should only taka 2 shaats so that thay didn't wasta 
papar. Ona axplanation could ba that thara la a diffaranca 
batwaan Mhat tha taachar aaya and what tha taachar does in tha 
classrooa. Howavari classrooa obsarvations found tha taachar 
actins consistant Hith har philosophy. A sacond axplanation 
could ba that studants coaa into claasrooas with axpactations 
about tha inharant aconoaic philossophy of raading and writing 
rasourcas and thosa axpactations ara rasistant to ehansa. 

In this sactioni classrooa aconoaic philosophias will 
first ba discussad froa tha atudant point of viaw. Thant 
claaarooB aconoaic philosophias will ba discussad from tha 
taachar point of viaw. 

STUDENT POINT OF VIEW 

For studants I classrooa aconoaic philoA-ophias taka tha 
form of how raading and writing rasourcas ara diatributad. That 
iSf studants* sansa of tha claaarooa aconoaic philoaophy ia 
infarrad froa thair raaponaaa to quaationa about how thay gat 
raading and writing raaourcaa* what kinds of raaourcaa they get* 
and what tha aeaning of thoaa reaoureaa aay ba. 

For exaaple» conaidar tha reaponaea of a first grade 
student at Nortown eleaentary achool. 

DOES CTHE TEACHER 3 GIVE VOL LOTS OF PAPER OR A 

LITTLE PAPER? WHAT KIND OF PAPER DOES SHE GIVE 

YOU? 

A big piece of paper. 

ONE PIECE OR TWO PIECES? 
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Onm pi«e«. 

WHAT DO YOU WRITE WITH? 
A pancil. 

WHERE DO YOU GET THE PENCIL FROM? 

Out of thm can Con thm taacher** daskD. 

WHAT ARE THE BEST KINDS OF PENCILS TO USE? 
YalloH. 

YELLOW PENCILS? WHY ARE THEY BETTER THAN OTHER 
PENCILS? 

Causa thay sot an arasar on it. 

AHH HA A THEY GOT AN ERASER ON IT. HOW ARE THEY 
DIFFERENT FROM THE RED PENCILS? ThayWa got an 



ARE THERE OTHER WAYS THEY'RE DIFFERENT? 

Yas. 

HOW? 

But thay sot a yalloM ona and tha rad pane lis 

don * t • 

Rad pane lis war a fati bigi round panel la of tan usad with 
aarly alaaantary aehool atudants. At tha and of tha school 
yaar» tha taaehar distributad yallow paneils that ara lika tha 
typieal stora-bousht #2 paneil; narrowi six sidadi with an 
eraser on tha top. Getting tha yallow paneil was a sign of 
status f part of tha proaotio.i and saturation process of moving 
from first to second grade. For the first grade students* 
getting reading and writing resources was primarily a natter of 
reliance on the teacher (see Chapter 3 for a detailed 
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discussion >. Ths tsschsr suppliad all nasds related to 
aeeoaplishint assigned classNork. However} as the student's 
responses shoNt students were United to only those supplies 
that Mere necessary. Students received one sheet of paper at a 
tine. Pencils and other resources were saved fron day to day. 
The econonic philosophy could be stated as nakint the best use 
of the United resources one has and don*t waste anything. 

The kinds of paper available tdi students nay also be a 

I 

part: of conaunicatint iaplicit econonic i philosophies. Students 
were typically given newsprint. Newsprint is flinsy and doesn't 

erase well. Newsprint tears easily. IfKa student uses too nuch 

k 

pressure in holding a paper or in writing:) the paper will tear. 
However f newsprint is also cheaper than regular paper. When 
students receive regular paper on which tovwt .'^ei it is usually 
for a special event such as copying over stories for a school 
contrast. Receiving regular paper fron the teacher was viewed by 
students as a sign of status. The inplication for econonic 
philosophies is to reinforce the sense that resources nust be 
saved and the nost inportant resources (e.g.} regular white 
paper and yellow pencils with erasers) nust be saved for the 
nost inportant events and people (e.g.} those students asked to 
copy over their stories for the school cotext). 

The sense of saving and not wasting resources can also 
be seen in the responses of second and third grade students. 
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(A Nortown Second Grad« Studant) 
HOW MUCH PAPER CAN C0NE3 GET COUT OF THE B0X3? 
ona paica of papar and Hhan you ara finlahad 
with that Nork on that piaca of papar and you 
gat anothar to finlah othar work. 

(A BlgtoHH Sacond Grada Studant) 

HOW MUCH PAPER DO YOU GET? DO YOU GET ONE 

SHEET? FIVE SHEETS? TEN SHEETS? 100 SHEETS? 

Wa don*^; gat any Mhita ahaata anyaora. Bacauaa 

waVa all out and wa Juat uaa thaaa graan papc - 

and ona ay a tlaa wa hava to uaa lt...Ctha 

taacharJ only lat*a ua gat ona ahaat at a tlaa. 

(A Nortown Thrld Grada Studant) 
WHERE DO MOST OF THE KIDS GET PAPER FROM? 
That wa hava a box with papar in it and wa go 
ovar and gat it froa it 

AND HOW MANY SHEETS WOULD CONEa GET? 
Ona. 

AH HA. WHY WOULD I GET ONE SHEET? 
Bacauaa ao you wouldn't waata tha papar. 

Not all taachara kapt atudanta to ona piaca of paper at 
a tiaa. For axaapla in tha Nortown fifth grada claaa atudanta 
could taka aa auch papar aa thay wantad **aa long aa you don't 
gat too aany at a tiaa.** Howavar, avan whan atudanta ara able 
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to gmt norm than ona shaat of papmr, thay may atill adhera to 
tha nora of ona ahaat of papar par aaaisnaant. That la* satting 
aora than ona ahaat of papar nay hava aora to do with claasroon 
aanatanant than with providing atudanta an altarnativa aconoaic 
philoaophy for tha uaa of raading and writing raaourcaa. For 
axaaplai conaidar tha raaponaaa of anothar Nortown fifth grada 
studant . 

HOW nUCH CPAPER3 WOULD CSOMEONED GET? 
Around 3. 

3 SHEETS. WHY THREE SHEETS? 

Cauaa and than if paopla gat aora than 3 thara 
won*t ba anough. 
WHO SAYS THAT? 
CTha taacharD 

ALRIGHT SO CYOU CAN 3 GET THREE SHEETS OF PAPER. 

WHY WON'T THEY JUST GET ONE SHEET OF PAPER? 

So whan you a writa on that ona you won*t hava 

any aora papar to writa on. 
Tha atudant*a laat raaponaa abova auggaata that having 
additional papar ia a aanagaaant iaaua. If you hava axtra 
papar) aftar you finiah ona aaiagnnant you can go onto tha naxt 
without havinc to gat up and gat aora papar. Extra papar is not 
viewed as a resource. That iS) axtra paper is not viewed as a 
neana to help students plan) draft) figure) etc.) with regard to 
a single aaaignaant. Rather) axtra paper narely aliainates 
having to get one sheet of paper at a tiae each tiaa one goea on 
to a new aaaignaant or when one ripa or teara the original sheet 
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of papar. 

To understand tha aeonoaic philoaophiaa undarlyins uaa 
of raadini and writint raaourcaa froa tha atudant*s point of 
vlaHi it is important to nota that atudants ara raquirad to hava 
tha auppliaa and ara provided tha aupplias by tha taachar (or in 
tha uppar tradaa told Hhat supplias to buy). In affacti 
atudanta may viaM tha situation as if thay ara uaint aoaaona 
«lsa*s thinis. That is* tha atudanta aay faal that tha raading 
and wriint raaourcas balong to tha achool. Aftaralli taachars 
aonitor and control tha usa and diatribution of tha rasourcas. 
Evan atudanta in tha aiddla school cradaa who buy thair own 
pancilsi papari atci ara raquirad to buy thaa and to uaa than 
in spacifiad ways. In affacti although atudants buy tha 
rasourcaai atudanta aay viaw tha raaourcaa aa raally belonging 
to tha achool. 

In ausi froa tha atudant*a parapactivai tha aeonoaic 
philosophy underlying uaa and diatribution of raading and 
writing raaourcas can ba briefly atated aa — you get what you 
need» uaa thaa wisely i don*t be waatefuli and they don*t belong 
to you. 

CLASSROOM ECONOMIC PHILOSOPHIESt TEACHER PERSPECTIVES 
For teachers I school policies influenced their views of 
the aconoaics of reading and writing reaource diatribution. 
Thus I in thia aection» no attempt haa been made to separate out 
teacher perapectivea froa the school district's influence. That 
is» although teachers nay have had totally different econonic 
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phllosophiM than thm school district i tsachers had to react the 
school district's econoaic policies. 

In brief I teachers tended to view the distribution of 
reading and writins resources either as a prataatic/aanageaent 
issue and/or as a aeans to teach values and econoaics. For 
example I in a seventh grade classrooa studied during the 1979-80 
yearf the teacher sold pencils to students. One pencil cost ten 
cents I two pencils cost fifteen cents « three pencils cost 
twenty- five cents « and four pencils cost thirty cents. The 
teacher's expressed goal was to teach students to figure out the 
best bargain. Thusi the teacher solved both a aanageaent problem 
(e.g.f students asking for pencils to do classMork> and taught 
an economics/mathematics lesson as Nell. Interestingly » 
students tended to ignore the econoaics of buying pencils and 
purchased the nuaber of pencils they needed regardless of cost. 

To describe teacher perspectives of the classroom 
economics of reading and writing resources i excerpts are 
presented froa interviews with four teachers. The excepts 
represent the different kinds of perspectives revealed by 
teachers participating the study. 

( Nortown Second Grade Teacher ) 
The school gives — is a sort of pencil 
allowance. Ah we're supposed to have one pencil 
per child per aonth which last for one day. Iff 
I mean if you've given everybody a Hv-mcil every 
tine they need Ltf so I've aksed than, usually 
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unlMS lt*s a dir« Margancyi ifi if th«y would « 
you knoHi to supplsiiant thusi bring pancils from 
ho»a. So nosti Mostly th«y do. And thay trada 
pone i la and so forth. 

(Ths NortoMn Thrid Grads Tsachsr) 
At ths bsginnlns of ths ysar I usually sat up 
what Ma might naad. For instancsi if Ma ara 
going to do a Journal that might naad a spiral 
notabopk. Thay don't hava to and Ma can't say 
thay hava to but wa can suggast thtat thay do 
that. Othar Misa Ma can gat togathar papar and 
put it togathar as a book. Pancil and papar 
wa *ra lagally bound to hand tham. So I usually 
•ncouraga tham to bring thair own and I usually 
hand out pancils. Evary onca in a whila wa hava 
an incantiva program in tha classroom Mhara if 
thay ara good all dau and do not gat thair namas 
up on tha board I punch thair littla card. Wall 
af tar 1 0 punchas thay can go and gat somathing 
out of tha grab bag. Wall usually in tha 4>rab 
bag Mill ba pancils and papar or anything that 
thay might naad. So if thay raally naad that 
kind of thing thay can gat it. 

WHAT KIND OF PAPER DO YOU HAVE TO DISTRIBUTE? 
Wa hava notabook papar i ragular sipral notabook 
paper and hand writing papar. It is on white » 
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kind of n«Msprlnt typ« color. 

DO YOU FIND THAT KIDS ARE RELUCTANT TO GET UP 
AND GET EXTRA PAPER EVEN IF THEY CAN? 
No I I raally don't find that. In fact th«y 
usually to and sat auch aora than th^y naad and 
brint it back and aoaatiaas you do watch it 
bacausa thay Hill hava a big pi la of it. Thay 
don't aaaa to alnd soint and gattint papar. But 
a lot of thaa bring thair own and than tha 
othara» you knowi go and gat what thay naad. I 
hava always wondarad on how fair it. ia or what 
valuaa wa ara taaching bacauaa I tall thaa I 
want thaa to bring in papar. I can't anforca 
it. Thara is nothing auch I can do about it. 
Many of tha kids don't» aayba aany of thaa 
can't. I aa not sura. May ba aany of thaa 
forgat. I don't know what valuaa wa ara giving 
though whan wa axoact soaathing to ba dona and 
yat wa raally can't anforca it. So if thay 
don't bring it thara ia raally nothing auch wa 
can do about it ao wa hand it out. And it is 
thara » it is no big problaa to gat papar. Wa 
always hava papar at achool. But I wondar what 
I aa raally gatting acroaa to thaa that thay 
don't hava to bring papar ainca it will ba at 
achool and what is tha incantiva to bring thair 
own? I aa not raal aura what that ia?....I an 
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kind of in to valUM in a classooK and in thm 
batinning n« talk about OK if n« hava papar and 
you aaka a aistakai you knoNi don*t Just crumble 
it up. That is not to mm what is important i you 
knoNi continua Mih your thought and noM if you 
finish and you raally would lika to do it ovar 
gain you can always turn it ovar and do it over 
again or whatever. But the idea isn*t tOi 
the minute you make a mistake get up and throw 
the paper away and get another one and start 
over. You knowi continue with your thought and 
not have to waste that energy. 

<Bigtown Fourth Grad*-.- Teacher) 
We*ve talked about that Cgetting pencils and 
paper3. Generally I have specified that I don*t 
want them taking a big wad of paper because I 
said I 'm only allowed a certain amount of this 
paper and when that's gone... they are not to pad 
their notebooks with the paper. I *m sure some 
of them do. 

(Nortown Sixth Grade Teacher) 

One of the things I told the kids that if they 
don't have a pencil get right to my desk at the 
beginning of the hour to sign out a pencil. And 
I have appointed kids to take that 
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rMponsibillty. Whara th« kdls slsn out th« 
psnclls Cs«rbl«d3. . . I*a raluetant to pass out 
pencils aftsr ths hour has startsd. Simply 
thsrtt*8 a fuldsllns that ths first part of ths 
hour borrow ths pencil. Lattsr oni thsy ars 
solns to aaks thsm taks thslr rssponslblllty . 
Quits oftsn thsy won't. I avoid ths 
conssqusncss of that philosophy and I glvs thsa 
ths psncll anyways. Rathsr than sss thsa 
slttlns thsrs not functioning as thsy could bs 
If thsy had thslr psnclls. 

• ■ 

As ths tsachsr psrspectlvss abovs susssst* tsachsrs 
dlffsred In how auch thsy wuntsd to saphaslzs ths tsachlnc of 
sconoalc valuss and psrsonal rssponslblllty through ths 
distribution of rsadlng and writing rssourcss. Ths third grads 
Nortown tsachsr fslt strongly about ths teaching of sconoalc 
valuss and psrsonal rssponslblllty i whlls the sixth grads 
Nortown teacher felt that econoslc phllosophlss and rslatsd 
values Issuss wsrs not pragmatic and should not bs allowsd to 
gst In the way of studsnt acadsmlc Isarnlng. 

All of ths teachers attsmpted to dsvlss a managsmsnt 
system so that studsnts would not constantly bother thsm for 
readlnc and writing resourcss. In some classes » this took the 
form of boxss of papsr and cans of pencils which students could 
go to independently. In other classes i managsmsnt took the form 
of rule For when requests could be made of the teacher. In all 
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of thm classroonSf t«ach«rs supplaaantad what supplias that wara 
tlvan by tha achool with thair own aup'pliaa. 

In auMi tha aconoaic philoaophiaa praaantad by tha 
taachara dif farad froa thoaa aaauaad by atudanta. Wharaaa 
taachara alloHad atudanta to gat aa auch papar aa thay wantad 
(no taachar liaitad atudanta to a aingla ahaat of papar )i 
atudanta thought that thay ahould only sat a aintla ahaat of 
papar. Of couraai thara aay ba diffarancaa batwaan what 
taachara aay and what taachara do that influancaa atudant 
aconoaic philoaophiaa about raadlnt and rltlns raaourcaa. 
School pollclaa aay ba an laportant factor In craatlnt tha 
dlffaranca batwaan tha aconoaic philoaophiaa undar lying taachar 
parapactlvaa of raadlng and writing raaourcaa and atudant 
parapactlvaa. 

Tha laportanca of axaalnlng aconoaic philoaophiaa 
undarlylns raadlns ad writing raaourcaa la that tha aconoaic 
philoaophiaa Influanca who sata what raaorcaai whani and to do 
what. In brlafi aconoaic philoaophiaa ara a aadlatlng factor In 
what toola ara avallabla to atudanta aa thay angasa In raadlns 
and wrltint taaka. For axaaplai aconoaic philoaophiaa that 
aaphaalza tha llaltad dlatrlbutlon of papar and tha allalnatlon 
of tha waataful uaa of papar aay hlndar atudant writing 
procaaaaa auch aa planning drafting! and ravlalng. Of couraai 
having tha raaourcaa avallabla doaa not nacaaaarily aaan that 
thay will ba approprlataly or productively uaad. 

I 
I 
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CHAPTER 6 - - SEX DIFFERENCES IN STUDENT USE OFi CONTROL 
0F» AND GAINING ACCESS TO READING AND WRITING RESOURCES 



Tha purpose of this chaptar 1* to dascriba sax-linkad 
charactaristles of raadlnt and Mritins raaourcaa. Of spacific 
concarn ara hoM mala and faaala atudanta gain accaaa to raading 
and Hritlns raaourcaa auch aa pancila and papar. That Isi thla 
chaptar focuaaa on phyaical raaourcaa (aaa chaptar 3) only and 
oaita diacuaalon of lintuiatic taak fraaawork raaourcaa (saa 
Chaptar 4 ) . 

Tha intant to axplora aax-linkad diffarancaa aaartsd 
froa obaarvationa of atudant litaracy activity during tha 
1979-1980 achool yaar in a aavanth grada claaa (aaa Blooaa & 
Graani 1982). Ona activity ralatad to raading and writing 
raaourcaa waa pancil-braak. Pancil-braak ia a gaaa playad alaoat 
axcluaivaly by aala atudnta. Tha goal of tha gaaa ia to braak 
tha pancil point of tha othar atudant *a pancil. Studanta Mould 
play pancil-braak bafora claaa bagant during aaatMorki axtandad 
tranaitiona batwaan laaaonai or othar tiaaa Mhan tha taachar waa 
not cloaaly aonitoring atudant bahavior. Tha winnar of 
pancil-braak gainad statua aaong both aala and faaala atudanta 
watching. Tha loaar had to find anothar pancil to uaa for 
claaawork ainca claaa rulaa pravantad aharpaning pancila during 
claaa. Whila loaara would borrow pancila froa naarby closa 
frianda of tha aaaa aaxi of tan loaara borrowad froa naarby 
feaale studanta. Tha faaala studants would alwaya provide a 
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paneil or th«y would solicit a pancil for th« aala student froa 
othar faaala students. 

Observations of pencil-break gaaes lead to a series of 
questions about sex-linked differences in tainins access to 
reading and writing resources. Who borrows what resources frgn 
whoa under what circumstances? Who supplies resources? At what 
level do sex-linked differences eaerge? 

It is important to note that the questions above are 
descriptive in nature. They do not explore cause-effect 
relationships nor what factors facilitate or hinder the 
development of sex- linked behaviors regarding access to reading 
and writing resources. 

Through re-analysis of data collected during the 
1979-1980 ethnographic study of Junior high school literacy 
activity (Blooae & Green » 1982>i findings suggested that feaale 
students in general « brought more resources to school* had extra 
resources (e.g.i an extra pen or pencil and extra paper }| lent 
resources to both male and female studsnts regardless of 
friendship I rarely borrowed resources; and had a broader range 
of resources than male students <e.g.i having eraser « ruler i 
colored pencil in addition to pencil and paper). 

These findings « of courses are limited to the setting 
from which they were derived. However > they provided a starting 
place for questions about other settings. Specif icallyi the 
findings provided a starting place for asking questions about 
sex-linked differences in gaining access to reading and writing 
resources across grades k~8. 
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The findings raportad latar in this chaptar naad to ba 
viawad with caution. Although tha findinga cona froa analysis 
of sax-linkad diffarancaa acroaa gradaa and claaarooasi the 
findinga aay not ba ganaralizad outaida of tha two k-8 aaquancas 
froa Nhich thay Nara darivad. Further « although both k-8 
aequencea involved primarily urban i lower and working class 
atudents froa Black and Latino backgrounds » it ia not clear 
whether the findinga can be generalized to aiailar populations 
elaewhere. Further atudiea are needed. 

OVERVIEW OF THE STUDY 
As stated in the Introductioni each chapter ia written 
so that it can be read independently of other chapters in the 
report. The overview of the study presented below is a 
repetition of the overview presented in Chaptera 3 through 7. 
It is aaant to aasist those readers who have not read Chapter 1 
nor the overviews preaented in other chaptera. Readera who have 
read Chapter 1 and/or the overviewa pi-aaanted in other chapters 
should feel free to skip the overview presented here. 

THEORETICAL CONSTRUCTS 

The theoretical conatructs that guided the research are 
described in detail in Chapter 1. . Briefly » there are three nain 
theoretical constructs: (1) reading and writing are not only 
cognitive-linguistic processes but are alao aocial-coaaunicativa 
processes requiring that reading and writing be viewed as 
contextuated activities! <2) reading and writing resources are 
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dafinad socially i and (3) raading and writins raaourcas are 
**toola** and like any aat of **toolai** tha natura of tha **tools** 
Influancaa Nhat tha tool-uaar doaa. Thaaa thraa eonstructa are 
brlafly diacuaaad baloM. 

Raadinc and Uritinc as Contaxtuatad Activitiaa. Recent 
raaaarch has ahoMn that raadinc snd Mr i tint are influenced by 
tha aocial contaxta in Mhich they occur and at the aane tine 
reading and Mriting are part of the proceaaea involved in 
conatructing aocial contaxta for interaction aaong people (aee 
Blooae & Green « 19821 Blooae & Green i in preaa). That isi the 
interperaonal contaxta in Mhich reading and Mriting take place 
influence the cognitive-linguiatic nature of reading and Mriting 
Mhile at the aaae tiae reading and Mriting are uaed to shape 
interpersonal relationshipa. Thuai the aocial-coaaunicativa 
contexts of reading and Mriting becoae important not only as 
background to reading and Mriting proceaaea but also aa the 
foreground aa Mall. 

Tha result of visMing reading and Mriting aa 
contaxtuatad processes is at least tMOfold. First « questions 
are raiaed about siailaritiea and differences in the nature of 
reading and Mriting across contaxta. Such questions daaand a 
shift in the traditional approach to exploring the nature of 
reading and Mriting) — Mhich ia the second consequence alluded 
to above. Rather than attempting to accuaulate knoMladge about 
a reading or Mriting process that is generalizabla acroas 
contexts and independent of context* an apporach is needed that 
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can capturs thm contaxts of raadini and writing and provide a 
aaans for coapariaon. Such an approach ia aora dialectical than 
cuaulativa. 

Raadins and Writing Reaourcaa Are Defined Socially. In 
order to engage in reading and writing > atudenta need 
appropriate reaourcaa | — both phyaical reaourcaa and linguiatic 
taak fraaework reaourcaa. Gaining acceaa to thoae reaourcaa ia 
a aocial proceaa. That iai who geta what reaourcea wheni where, 
and how ia deterained through teacher-atudent and 
atudent-atudent. interaction. Studenta aay fail to gain acceaa 
becauae they lack the needed coaaunicative coapetence or they 
aay fail to gain acceaa becauae othera are denying acceaa to 
thea. 

Studenta can gain acceaa only to thoae reacurces^ 
preaent. What reaourcea are available ia alao aocially 
deterained. That iay what reaourcaa are to be aade available to 
one group of atudenta veraua another ia explicitly or iaplicitly 
a aocial deciaion involving relationahipa between people. 

In auai reading and writing reaourcea are not only 
pedagogical iapleaenta, they are involved in the aocial context 
of reading and writing activitiaa. Undaratanding the nature of 
reading and writing reaourcea requirea undaratanding their 
aocial nature aa well aa their pedagogical role. 

Reading and Writing Reaourcaa aa Toola. People uae toola 
and toola uae people. For axaaplaf a factory worker uaing a 
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drill on a production lin« is an app«ndat« of thm tool. Tha 
Mork«r must aaat tha daaands of tha tool and production Una. 
Tha tool uaaa tha Morkar. Howavari at hona tha aaaa factory 
Morkar itay uaa a drill to aaka a toy. In that aituationi tha 
tool ia an appandaga of tha workar and tha tool can aaka no 
daaanda of tha Norkar (tha Horkar nakaa daaanda of tha tool>. 

Anothar laportant aapact of tha ralationahip batwaen 
toola and paopla ia how tools influance tha fraaaHork with which 
paopla **aaa** tha world. A paraon with a haaaar aay look at tha 
world as a sariaa of naila. Of couraai having a tool or a sat 
of toola doas not nacaasitata **saains** tha world in tarna of 
thoaa toola I but ia rathar ona of a nuabar of aubtla influancaa. 
Indaadi how paopla viaw what toola can do ia alao a aocial 
proeaaa. For axaaplat a haaaar could ba uaad aa a bookand. 
Howavar> paopla do not tand to think of haaaara aa bookands. In 
othar wordai what toola can ba uaad for ia influancad by aocial 
procassaai paat axpariancaai and tha fraaaworka that paopla hava 
davalopad for tha uaa of toola. 

Tha concapta abova about tools ara alao trua about 
raadini and writing raaourcaa. Studanta both uaa and cat usad 
by raading/writing raaourcaa. Raading/writing raaourcaa 
influanca how atudanta **aaa'* tha world. Andi tha uaa of 
raading/writing raaourcaa is liaitad by tha fraaaworks that 
studanta (and othars) davalop for thair usa. 
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CONDUCT OF THE STUDY 

Dat«lX«d dascription of tha pMvarch study is provided 
in Chaptsr 1 . Data collsction techniquos includod fisld notes* 
videotaping I audiotapinsi photoptrahsi collection of saaples of 
student Morki and ethnotraphic intervieiwng. Data analysis 
involved three stages. First » general patterns and questions 
about the nature and use of reading/Hriting resources were 
generated. These general patterns and questions were based on 
previous research <see Introduction)} on recurrent issues and 
patterns suggested by data collected froa the field i and on 
participants* perspectives (as revealed through interviews and 
participant observation). Second* detailed descriptions were 
aade of the use and nature of reading/writing resources 
pertinent to the general patterns and questions previously 
established. And finally third* detailed descriptions were 
shared with participating teachers who vailidated the 
descriptions (findings) as ** accurate** fros their perspectives. 

Data on reading and writing r^ict urces were collected in 
13 classrooms over an eight month per ol (the amount of time and 
period over which each classroom was i idied varied; — see 
Chapter 1 for details). In Nortown Elementary School one class 
at each grade* K to 5* was studied. At Nortown Middle School* 
one English class at each grade* 6 to 8b was studied. At 
Blgtown School* one class at grades 2* 4* 6* and 8 were studied. 
Descriptions of the schools and the school communities can be 
found in Chapter 2. 
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SEX-LINKED DIFFERENCES IN GAINING ACCESS 
TO READING AND WRITING RESOURCES K-8 

Tno suts of findings mrm r«port«d hara. First i findings 
about tha distribution of reading and writing raaourcaa across 
aala and faaala studants is dascribad* Sax-linkad diffaraneaa 
hara ara primarily ralatad to what rasoureas studants brought 
with thaa to school and/or what raaourcaa atudants borrowad froa 
othar atudants. Sacondi findings about tha *dasignatad aala 
intallactual * ara dascribad. In naarly avary classrooai at 
laast ona aala atudant was dasginatad as tha intallactual by 
aala paara. For tha daaigantad intallactual i carrying books 
hoasi angaging in acadaaic raadingi acoring high on tasts* 
having adaquata or avan axtra rasoureas was socially accaptabla. 
Othar aala atudants wara nagativaly sanctionad for doing tha 
aaaa acadaaic bahaviora aa tha dasignatad intallactual. 

DISTRIBUTION OF READING AND WRITING RESOURCES 

In tha aarly alaaantary gradaa* taachara providad noat 
— if not all of tha raading and writing raaourcaa that atudants 
naadad. Howavari by aiddla school i studanta had to supply 
naarly »11 of thair own raading and writing raaourcaa. For 
exanplai tha Hortown first grada and tha Nortown aixth grada ara 
coaparad in Tabla balow. 
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TABLE i-1 



RESOURCE 



SUPPLIED BY WHOM 



1ftt srad« 



6th trade 



P«nci Is/pens 

papar 

eraser 



teacher 
teacher 
teacher 



notebooks/folders ti«cher 



recreational booke teacher 



textbooksM 



worksheets 



teacher 
teacher 



student 
student 
student 
student 
student 
studsnt 
teacher 



M Students in 6th grade had to brins textbooks to class from 
their lockers. 



Findings resardins whether resources are supplied by teacher or 
^ student are reported in depth in Chapter 3. Those findings 

suggested that as students move through the grades they are 
increasingly held responsibile for providing their own supplies. 
0 The degree to which the teacher (and/or the school) 

provided reading and writing resources aay be a aediating factor 
in the description of the seix-^linked distribution of reading and 
0 writing resources. In the earlier grades « less differance was 
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SMI) In thm dlctributlon of r««dint and writing rMourcM across 
aals and fsaal* etudsnts. Part of tha axplanation nay be the 
rola of the school and teachar In providing resources. Slnply 
put* bacausa of tha taachar/school i sax-llnkad differences nay 
be Masked. 

HoMeveri although thara ware few differences observed In 
the distribution of reading end writing resources in the early 
grades* when interviewed students occasionally revealed 
sex- linked differences. When asked who they night borrow a 
pencil froa IF THEY COULD NOT GET ONE FROM THE TEACHER, early 
elenentary nales gave the nana of a close friend first or of the 
person sitting next to then. Then they would nana feaale 
students. Early eleaentary feaale students would prinarlly nana 
other feaale students. However » the question Itself — who 
would you borrow a pencil or sone paper froa? was not 
necessarily a valid queation to ask. Students would tend to 
answer that they would get supplies froa the teacher although 
the question specifically excluded the teacher. Student 
responses had to be inferred soaewhat froa the list of names 
they gave in direct response to who do you borrow froa. For 
example* consider the response of the second grade aale student 
below. 

SOME PEOPLE ALWAYS FORGET CTO BRING THEIR 
PENCILS3? 
yupf like Angelo. 
ANGELO ALWAYS FORGETS? 
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yup. 

so SOMEBODY HAS TO SHARE WITH HIM? WHO SHARES 
WITH HIM THE MOST? 
Danny I J«soni Bryan aaks for ona. 
SO THE BOYS HELP THE BOYS. 

yup. 

WHO DO YOU SHARE WITH? 

Randy I Sabrlna, Ilondai Rabaccai Madalina. 

For soaa aarly alaaantary faaala atudanta^ tha quaation of who 
to borrow froa la an abaurd quaation. For axaaplai conaidar the 
raaponaaa of tha aacond frada faaala atudant balow. 

DID YOU EVER SHARE IT C PAPER 3 WITH ANYBODY? 

yai aoaatiaaa. 

WHO DO YOU SHARE WITH? 

ay frlanda. 

YOUR FRIENDS. WHO ARE YOUR FRIENDS? 

Andrea I Katrinai Anni Dawni Michael « and Branda. 

NOW .WHAT IF I WAS IN THE CLASS AND I WANTED A 
SHEET OF PAPER. CAN I COME UP TO YOU AND ASK 
YOU FOR A SHEET OF PAPER? 
yea. 

EVEN IF I WASN'T ONE OF YOUR CLOSE FRIENDS? 
yea. 

NOW YOU SAY YOU LEAVE YOUR PENCIL IN SCHOOL. 
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RIGHT? WHAT WOULD YOU 00 IF YOU CAME TO SCHOOL 
ONE DAY AND YOU COULDN'T FIND YOUR PENCIL? 
I *d Nrlta with my pan. 

YOU*D WRITE WITH YOUR PEN. YOU HAVE A PEN AND A 
PENCIL IN SCHOOL. WHAT IF YOU CAME TO SCHOOL 
AND YOU DIDN'T FIND EITHER YOUR i>EN OR YOUR 
PENCIL? 

I *d hava anothar pan. 

YOU DIDN'T FIND ANYTHING. NONE OF YOUR PENS 
WERE THERE AND NONE OF YOUR PENCILS WERE THERE. 

I hava my crayona. 

WELL YOUR CRAYONS. I SEE. 00 YOU HAVE A LOT OF 
. PENCILS AND PENS? HOW MANY 00 YOU HAVE? 
I hava thraa pana. And I hava four pane lis. 
TWO PENS AND FOUR PENCILS. THAT'S A LOT ISN'T 
IT? AND YOU'VE GOT A LOT OF PAPER TOO. 
yaa. 

Studant's raaponsaa in aarly alaaantary gradaa auss^st that 
questlona about aax-llnkad diffarancea in raadins and writing 
resourcaa aay not ba valid. HoMavari diatinctiona naad to ba 
made batMaan what atudanta parcaivai what atudanta dOi and what 
bahavior diffarancaa axiat acroaa aaxaa. Although atudanta aay 
not ba conscioua of aax-linkad diffarancaa) and although 
atudanta aay not hava to borrow raaourcaa froa othar atudanta » 
in tha early alaaantary gradaa diffarancaa batwaen aala «nd 
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fmumlm studants do appaar in what raaourcaa thay brim with thaa 
to achool. For axaapla conaidar tha aacond srada nala atudant'a 
raaponaa baloH. In hia claaaroo«i tha taachar conductad a 
aurvay of atudanta to dataraina whothar thara wara aax-linkad 
dif farancaa. 

YOU GET A PENCIL EVERY MONTH CFROM THE TEACHERS. 
WHAT HAPPENS IF YOU LOSE YOUR PENCIL? WHAT DO 
YOU DO? 

Wall uaually* you can go over to your friands 
and borroH a pencil cauaa evarybody haa at 

laaat two pancila. I don't hava 2 paniclla. I 
hava 2 pancila but thay ara little kinda. 
LET ME ASK YOU THIS. SAY RIGHT NOW YOU DIDN'T 
HAVE A PENCIL. AND NAME SOME KIDS YOU WOULD GO 
TO TO GET A PENCIL, 
probably Kriatin. 

KRISTIN. IS THAT A BOY OR A GIRL? 
girl. 

OK WHO ELSE MIGHT YOU GO TO. 

I*d,8o to all girla bacauaa thay have cauaa we 
did a teat on how aay what tirla have and girls 
have the aost pencila ao I 'd probably go to 
girla mostly. 

YOU HAD A TEST? WAS THAT JUST RECENTLY? 

no it was about last aonth Mayj and we did it up 

on the board. 
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AH HA. 

»hm did »hm Hond«r«d hON aany boys h«v« a 
pancil. And thay Just raissd thsir hands. Have 
a pane 11 easa and how aany boys hava axtra 
panclls. 

BEFORE THAT THE FURHAT BEFORL THAT TIME WHERE 
WOULD YJU GO? LIKE IN DECEMEBER OR JANUARY. 
T 'd probabl;* to over to Fata. 
PATS. IS THAT h BOY OR A GIRL? 

Boy he rlta where that class. . .see that class.** 

A9 the inter view above suiRfests, although there may be 
sex-linked differences in what atudents bring to school « it is 
nut clear whether these sex-linked differences are consciously 
perceived by students (teacher interviewa suggested that such 
differences were not perceived by teachers at any grade level) 
or whether such differences aake any differnece at all In 
students having the resources they need in order to coaplete 
classrooa taaks. Siaply puti early eleaentary students aay have 
only becoae conacious of sex-linked differences after they were 
asked questions about the differences. 

In addition » aex-linked differences in reading and 
writing resources nay be confounded by classrooa acadenic 
status. For exaaplei in the Nortown first grade claasroon» the 
top reading group consisted of three feaale students. These 
students tended to bring extra supplies to school and were the 
first ones to bring book bags and notebooks (though their was 
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not any r«al n««d to do so sines ths taachsr would provided 
readins and Mriting supplies). It is not cleasr whether being in 
the top group contributed to bringing resources* whether 
sex-role differentiation contributed* and/or whether bring 
resources constributed to sex-role differentiation and acadeaic 
status. 

In the Biddle school grades* sex-linked differences in 
reading and writing resources were sore obvious. Feaale 
students case to class with* in general* more supplies (nore 
paper and more pens and pencils). Male students tended to borrow 
from feaale students but female students did not borrow from 
male students (feaale students rarely borrowed paper or pencil 
since they usually had enough of their own). Male students 
tended to take hose fewer books and other school-related 
resources. 

Feaale students tended to share resources within a 
well-defined social network. For example * in one classroom a 
female student was observed to be reading Judy Blume*s Forever. 
Her reading was done covertly since students were supposed to be 
listening to the teacher explain a grammar assignment. When the 
student finished reading a section she covertly passed the book 
to a feaale friend who was sitting two rows away. The friend 
read a designated portion and passed it to another feaale friend 
who was sitting behind her. Similar findings come from 
observations in the fourth grade Bigtown classroom. In that 
classroom both male and feaale students were encouraged by the 
teacher to bring paperback books to school. Female students 
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t«nd«d to shara th«ir books Mith aach other and aala atudants 
tandad to ahara thair booka with aach othar. 

THE DESIGNATED MALE INTELLECTUAL 

Tha concapt of tha **daaisnatad nala intallactual** cane 
froa IntarvlaHa Mith BigtOMn aiddla achool atudanta during 
Suaaari 1982. Thoaa intarviawa focuaed on tanaral Suaaartina 
reading and writing activitiea and Here alao intended to 
follow-up on obaervationa aade during the achool year. In 
addition to intarviawa i three daya per week were apent in 
participant obaarvationi **hanging out'* with the atudants and 
doing what the students typically did on auaaar daya. 

One group of atudanta (3) were froa a 
heterogenaously-grouped aixth grade claaa. These students lived 
in a aiddle-claasi predoainately Black neighborhood. A second 
group of studenta (2) were froa the low-track i 

hoaogeneously-grouped eighth grade claaa. Theae atudanta lived 
in a working-class } predoainately Black neighborhood. 

The concept of a deaignated aale intellectual cane froa 
the low- track eighth grade students. During interviews and 
during naturally-occurring converaationsi students talked about 
friends and peera. One of the friendsi John CpseudonynDi was 
described as **always reading i'* **he*a real saarti** **he brings a 
lot of books hoas}** **he alwaya gats all A*a** and siailar 
phraaes. In reaponae to questions about John*8 acceptance by 
peers in the neighborhood i I was consistently told that **John 
was o.k.** He was invited to partiea. John could hang-out with 
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thm croup I J '.in in th« baskatballi toint to play vidao taaMi 
walkins around I atCii if ha wantad to do so but that he would 
probably ba raadins at hoaai 

John** accaptanca by hia paara Haa an axcaption to tha 
rula about how aala adolaacanta in that naighborhood aaintainad 
paar group aaabarahip. Hantint out with tha group i playing 
baakatballi and participation in othar group activitiaa ware 
naeaasary for group aaabarahip. Participating in individual 
activitiaai lika raadingi aapacially whan thosa activities 
separated one froa the group (e.g.i reading books afterschool 
when everyone else was playing basketball )i was viewed as a sign 
of non'-group aeabership. Further i carrying lots of books hoaei 
without the reputation of being an intellectual i was viewed as 
out-of-place. For exaaplei students would say **he brings a lot 
of books hoae but he don't read thesi** **he nakea like he's 
studying hard but he don't get A*s in school)** or **those books 
are Just for show.** Not participating in peer group activities • 
such as playing video gaaes after school or hanging-out with a 
small group of friends* might result in peers saying **his mother 
won't let him do anything afterschool)** or **I don*t know himi he 
keeps to himself.*^ In brief) except for the desginated male 
intellectual — the one aale student in the neighborhood who was 
both a peer group member and academically-oriented — other male 
students did not seem to be allowed to be both a member of the 
peer group and to participate in academic activities like 
reading which took them away from the peer group. 

During interviews) students were asked about other 
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d«si«n«t«d Ral« int«ll«ctuals in th« naighborhood. Thsy could 
not list any others bssidss John. HoHsvsr» thsy could list 
younssr sleasntary school childrsn Hho had siailar 
charactsristics (•.c.» raad a lot» brousht lots of books hoaei 
got all A*s in school). 

Othar rasaarchars hava discuasad adolaacant pear group 
aaabarship and participation in school acadaaic activities like 
reading. In a study of adolaacant gangs in New York, Labov and 
Robins (1969) report that reading and siailar acitivities were 
associated with achool and not with peer activities. For an 
adolescent aale» participation in school activities would 
violate peer group aeabership. Those students who engaged in 
acadeaic activities were not viewed as representative of the 
adolescent sale population studied. They were described as- 
**laaes»** isolates who did not participate in the peer adolescent 
social doings. 

There are aany differences between the students studied 
in this study and the students studied in th» Labov and Robins 
<1969} study. The students in this study did not belong to 
gangs. Neither they nor the adult aeabers in the neighorhood 
considered the adolescent social groups as gangs (although the 
students did occasionally engage in petty theft Cshoplif tingD 
and saoking narijuanai they did not engage in aajor drug or 
criainal activity). Further i the Labov and Robins study 
occurred nearly 20 years prior to the current study and in a 
different urban setting. The nature of adolescent gangs aay 
have changed over tiae or be different across aaJor urban areas. 
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For axanpl*! both students and adults in tha naighborhood 
definad a gang as ona of tha criainal gangs described in local 
nawapapara. Thosa ganga Mara city-widai centrally organized} 
engaged in the aulti-aillion dollar per year distribution and 
use of heroin and other hard drugai and engaged in nurder as 
part of their business and social operationa. Such a definition 
of a gar^f differs with the definition of gang iaplied in the 
Labov and Robina atudy. 

The findings froa the intervieHS and participant 
observation with aiddle achool students over the Suaaer 
suggested although acadeaic achieveaent and achool-lika reading 
aay violate noras adolescent peer group aeabership in the study 
site I within the adolesent peer group) a role waa reaerved for 
at leaat one aale to be what I have called the deaignated sale 
intellectual. The designated aale intellectual was a aource of 
pride to the other aale adolescents « he was accepted as a 
regular aenber of the peer group i and he waa not negatively 
sanctioned for engaging in activities for which other aale 
students seeaed to be negatively sanctioned (e i.) carrying a 
lot of books hoae and a.taying inaide after school to do hoaework 
and/or reading). 

Part of the goal of the current atudy waa to determine 
the extant to which the phenoaena of a designated aale 
intellectual existed within claaarooas in the study site. Of 
special interest were the grade levels at which designated nale 
intellectuals existed and claas conditions which fostered or 
hindered the role developaent of designated aale intellectuals. 
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Thm priaary sourcs of data Mara taachar IntarviaHai atudant 
IntarvlaNai and claaa obaarvations. 

Part of tha difficulty in idantifying deaignatad nale 
intallactuala waa that tha atudant had to ba both a paar group 
aaabar and alao aoeially idantifiad as acadaaically outstanding. 
Unlika tha intarviawa Hith adolaacant studanta ovar tha sunner 
(briafly daaeribad aarliar>t tha rasaarch aathod did not allow 
raaaarchara to davalop rapport with aany of tha students 
intarviawad. Thara waa littla opportunity to davalop rapport 
with tha atudanta in gradaa 3 through 8 in tha Nortown schools 
and in gradaa 2 and 4 in tha Bigtown achools. Thusi the 
validity of the inforaation received through those interviews Is 
suspect. As experience in other situatina haa shown i students 
may provide anawera they expect an adult wanta to hear rather 
than accurate inforaation. Further i although teachers could 
help identify acadaaically active sale atudanta i they were not 
in a position to know how a particular student's acadeaic 
behavior waa interpreted by other sale students. Nonetheless* 
tha findings froa the interviewa and classrooa observations help 
define potential issuea and aediating factora related to the 
designated sale intellectual phenoaena. 

In the early eleaentary grades (Nortown K and 1 )* the 
concept of a deaignatad aale intellectual waa not viewed by 
teachers nor students as a valid description. However f in grade 
2 I at both Nortown and Bigtown schools t the teachers agreed that 
the construct of a desiganted aale intellectual waa a valid 
description. 
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At thm ••cond trada l«v«l» mmoh taachar id«ntifi«d at 
loast ona atudant who fit tha rola dafinition. Tha dlaasroanent 
the taachara had with tha conatruct waa that they idantifled 
aora than ona dasisnatad aala intallactual . Tha Nortown techar 
idantifiad two atudanta that fit tha rola and tha Bistown 
taachar idantifiad thraa atudanta. Intarviawa Hith atudanta in 
srada two autsaatad that outaida of achooli paar group activity 
Maa liaitad to a faw frianda who livad naarby. Howavari peer 
activity waa aaverely conatrainad by faaily activity. The 
aacond grade atudanta autcaatad that peer group neabership waa 
subauaed under faaily activity and that there were fanily norma 
for peer group activitiea. In brief i while atudanta aay have 
been negatively aanctioned for acadaaic activity that took the 
student away froa the peer group i auch aanctiona were not 
regarded aa iaportant. A atudant who waa taaaed on the 
playground about getting all A*a aay dialike the teaaingi but 
that atudant ia not likely to view that teaaing aa a rationale 
for changing acadaaic behavior pattarna. 

In grade three i the teacher found the conatruct of a 
designated aale intellectual to be useful in describing aspects 
of foraer classes i but not her currant third grade class. Her 
current claaa conaiated of high-track students. Interviews with 
students suggested that they had foraed claaarooa based peer 
groups that focused on both acadaaic work and non-school social 
activities like television watchingi aports» etc. Like the 
second grades i peer group activities did not hold aa auch 
importance as faaily based activitiea. Further, in the third 
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trade el«ssroo«i Many studanta Hara bua^ad to achool. Thuai 
atudanta participated in two aaparata paar croups. Ona sroup 
that was achool'-baaad and « aaeond croup that Maa naichborhood 
baaad. Tha naichborhood baaad croup waa aavaraly conatrained by 
fanily rulaa and noraa. Lika tha aacond crada atudanta, althouch 
a atudant micht ba nacativaly aanctionad by a naichborhood paar 
croup I that Maa unlikaly bacauaa tha naichborhood croup had 
litla knowladca of any atudant *a acadaaic bahavior and aven if 
sanctioninc did occur it Maa not likaly to chance acadaaic 
behavior* . . 

In the Nortown fourth crade clasarooai the teacher 
acreed that the construct of a desicnated male intellectual had 
validity for paat claaaea but not for her current claaa. Of her 
laaa of 33 atudanta, only 10 were feaale. The teacher felt that 
such an iabalance chanced the nature of aocial relationships and 
tha role of acadenica Hithin the establishaent of social 
relationships. Interviews with studenta confiraed the teachers 
observations. Like the third cradera, aany students were bussed 
to school with potentially the aaae effect. Catherine data on 
the desicnated sale intellectual froa te fourth crade atudents 
Mas difficult because they felt the construct was not a valid 
description. Further, they felt that related acadaaic behavior 
to social, peer croup behavior was also not valid. Thus, they 
often reponded to questions such as *'What do your friends say 
when soaebody cats all A's?** with anawera such as "I don't know'* 
or "What do you seen?" 

In tha Bigtown fourth crade classrooa, the teacher 
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idantlfiad two students who fit the description of the 
designated male intellectual. However » the teacher tenpered 
agreement with the construct of a designated nale intellectual 
by suggesting that it was only once in a while when academic 
behavior affected male students* peer group behavior. However* 
it was hard to- identify exactly those situations or academic 
behaviors which did have an affect on peer group social behavior 
and group membership. The Bigtcwn fourth grade teacher raised 
the observation that it was more likely that misbehaving » 
anti-academic students (those who visibly refuse participation 
in academic activities and continuously got into trouble in the 
classroom) were more likely to be negatively sanctioned by the 
peer group than those students who were achieving academically. 
The fourth grade teacher's observation was subsequently repeated 
by teachers in grades k through four in both Bigtown and 
Nor town . 

In the Nortown fifth grade* the teacher readily 
identified the clas."^oom designated male intellectual. The 
student was accepted by poers* did well acadeaically * and, 
eagagcad in academic activities beyond those required (e.g.* 
carrying extra paper and pencils* doing extra credit work* 
chosing to read books* carrying books to school to read* taking 
hone library and other school books). The fifth grade teacher 
made a distinction between those male students who were doing 
well academically and who formed their own peer group separate 
from the other male students versus a male student who was doing 
well academically and was still a part of the male peer group. 
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Whan asked about whether there waa onai two or more designated 
male intellectuals in the class, the teacher was sonewhat vague 
suggesting that there nay be more than one but he could only 
name one at that time. 

Interviews with the sixth grade teacher at Nortown 
Middle School confirmed the construct of the designated male 
intellectual. Like the fifth grade teacher, the sixth grade 
teacher could distinguish between those male students who were 
doing well academically versus two male students who he felt 
were during well academically and were regular members of the 
male peer group. He noted that the designated male intellectual 
helped a number of male students *get by* by having extra paper 
or pencils to loan, by assisting with homework (either giving 
advice or allowing homework to be copied), answering questions 
that otherwise would be asked of other male students in the 
classroom, etc. The sixth grade teacher raised the question of 
whether it wasn't Just an issue of whether the peer group 
accepted the designated male intellctual but whether the 
designated male intellectual accepted the peer group. Unlike 
other academically achieving students, the two students 
identified by the teacher as designated male intellectuals did 
not raise their hands to answer questions when other students 
were slow to respond* did not try and show off in the class, and 
were interested in sports. Observations in the Nortown sixth 
grade classroom neither confirmed nor disconfirmed the teacher's 
observations since few situations were observed in which such 
behaviors would have been possible (the classroom was extremely 
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teacher-centered, students worked Individually and quietly, 
although the teacher asked questions and engaged the students In 
vigorous discussion because there were close to 40 students few 
students had nore than a single opportunity to talk). However, 
a review of videotapes and field notes nade In the Blgtown 
eighth grade class provided conflrnlng evidence. The designated 
aale Intellectual In that classoom often brought a paperback 
book to school to read, took hone nany textbooks to study, 
brought extra paper, pens, pecnlls, etc., to school, and also 
was popular with the feaale students In the class, was a star 
basketball, player, helped out other sale students In the 
classrooa (no Instance was observed In which he was asked for 
help by female students In the classrooa), and academical ly 
achieved higher than any other student In the classrooa. 
However, In that classroom, another academically-oriented male 
student was not part of the peer group. It Is hard to tell 
whether he excluded himself from the male peer social group or 
whethr he was excluded by the the students. He did not often 
share extra school supplies nor homework but he was not often 
asked to do so. He did nt participate In sports activities but 
It was never clear whether he wanted to and/or had the abllty to 
do so. Although not disliked by classmates, he was not Involved 
In the peer social activities. 

In sum, more research Is needed on the nature of the 
role of designated male Intellectual. It Is not clear how 
students assume the role, nor Is It clear how the school, the 
student, and the peer group Influence the establishment of the 
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designated male intellectual role. 
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CHAPTER 7 — NON-CLASSROOM READING AND WRITING RESOURCES 

Studants are •xpacted to bring reading and writing 
resources to school and to aake use of libraries and other 
resources in their comaunities. The purpose of this chapter is 
to describe the availability of reading and writing resources in 
the two school coaaunities and how students gain access to 
reading and writing resources in their coanunity. 

The discussion focuses on physical reading and writing 
resources such as pencilsi paper* and books. Specif icallyi the 
findings describe the logistics ov gaining access to reading and 
writing resources outside of the classrooa. 

The findings reported here do not address linguistic 
task fraaework resources (see Chapter 3 for a definition of 
lingusitic fraaework resources). The research aethod did not 
allow for collection of data on linguistic task fraaework 
resources in non->classrooa settings. 

The chapter is divided into three sections. First* an 
overview of the general study is presented. Then* findings are 
presented related to non-classrooa reading and writing resources 
outside of tne hoae. Where can students get books* paper* 
pencils* etc.? In the last section* findings are presented on 
reading and writing resources in the hoae. What resources are 
available to students in their hoaes? How do those resorces gat 
there? 
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OVERVIEW OF THE STUDY 
As stated in the Introduction* each chapter is written 
so that it can be read independently of other chapters in the 
report. The overview of the study presented below is a 
repetition of the overview presented in Chapters 3 through 7. 
It is Meant to assist those readers who have not read Chapter 1 
nor the overviews presented in other chapters. Readers who have 
read Chapter 1 and/or the overviews presented in other chapters 
should feel free to skip the overview presented here. 

THEORETICAL CONSTRUCTS 

The theoretical constructs that guided the research are 
described in detail in Chapter 1. Briefly* there are three aain 
theoretical constructs! (1) reading and writing are not only 
cognitive-linguistic processes but are also social-communicative 
processes requiring that reading and writing be viewed as 
contextuated activities* (2) reading and writing resources are 
defined socially* and (3) reading and writing resources are 
**tool8^* and like any set of **toola*** the nature of the **tool8" 
influences what the tool-user does. These three constructs are 
briefly discussed below. 

Reading and Writing as Contextuated Activities. Recent 
research has shown that reading and writing are influenced by 
the social contexts in which they occur and at the same time 
reading and writing are part of the processes involved in 
constructing social contexts for interaction among people (see 
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BlooMa & Green f 1982; Bloome & Grean* in press). That isi the 
Interpersonal contexts in which reading and writing take place 
influence the cognitive-linguistic nature of reading and writing 
while at the saae time reading and writing are used to shape 
interpersonal relationships. Thusi the social-communicative 
contexts of reading and writing become important not only as 
background to reading and writing processes but also as the 
foreground as well. 

The result of viewing reading and writing as 
contextuated processes is at least twofold. First} questions 
are raised about similarities and differences in the nature of 
reading and writing across contexts. Such questions demand a 
shift in the traditional approach to exploring the nature of 
reading and writing; — which is the second consequence alluded 
to above. Rather than attempting to accumulate knowledge about 
a reading or writing process that is generalizable across 
contexts and independent of context} an approach is needed that 
can capture the contexts of reading and writing and provide a 
means for comparison. Such an approach is more dialectical than 
cumulative. 

Reading and Writing Resources Are Defined Socially. In 
order to engage in reaaing and writing* students need 
appropriate resources} — both physical resources and linguistic 
ta£ ^framework resources. Gaining access to those resources is a 
social process. That isi who gets what resources when* where* 
and how is determined through teacher-student and 
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student-student Interact! :}n . Students nay fall to gain access 
because they lack the needed coanunlcatlve coapetonce or they 
nay fall to gain access because others are denying access to 
then. 

Students can gain access only to those resources 
present. What resources are available is also socially 
detarnlned. That Isi Mhst resources are to be aade available to 
one group of students versus another is explicitly or iaplicitly 
a social decision involving relationships between people. 

In sun> reading and writing resources are not only 
pedagogical inplenentSf they are involved in the social context 
of reading and writing activities. Understanding the nature of 
reading and writing resources requires understanding their 
social nature as well as their pedagogical role. 

Reading and Writing Resources as Tools. People use tools 
and tools use people. For exaaplei a factory worker using a 
drill on a production line is an appendage of the tool. The 
worker nust neet the denands of the tool and production line. 
The tool uses the worker. However, at hone the sane factory 
worker nay use a drill to nake a toy. In that situation « the 
tool is an appendage of the worker and the tool can na)«e no 
demands of the worker (the worker nakes demands of the tool). 

Another important aspect of the relationship between 
tools and people is how tools influence the franework with which 
people '*see** the world. A person with a hammer may look at the 
world as a series of nails. Of course i having a tool or a set 
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of tools do«s not necessitate **seelng** the world In terns of 
those tools I but Is rather one of a nuaber of subtle Influences. 
Indeed) how people view what tools can do is also a social 
process. For exanplei a banner could be used as a bookend. 
However » people do not tend to think of banners as bookends. In 
other words I what tools can be used for Is Influenced by social 
processes I past experiences* and the franeworks that people have 
developed for the use of tools. 

The concepts above about tools are also true about 
reading and writing resources. Students both use and get used 
by reading/writing resources. Reading/writing resources 
influence how students **see** the world. And* the use of 
reading/writing resources is United by the franeworks that 
students (and others) develop for their use. 

CONDUCT LF THE STUDY 

Detailed description of the re^iearch study is provided 
in Chapter 1. Data collection techniques included field noteS) 
videotaping) audiotaping* photopgrahs» collection of sanples of 
student work, and ethnographic intervieiwng . Data analysis 
involved three stages. First, general patterns and questions 
about the nature and use of reading/writing resources were 
generated. These general patterns and questions were based on 
previous research (see Introduction), on recurrent issues and 
patterns suggested by data collected froa the field, and on 
participants* perspectives (as revealed through interviews and 
participant observation). Second, detailed descriptions were 
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nade of the use and nature of reading/writing resources 
pertinent to the general patterns and questions previously 
established. And finally thirdi detailed descriptions were 
shared with participating teachers who vailidated the 
-fCt^ecriptions (findings) as "accurate** froa their perspectives. 

Data on reading and writing resources were collected in 
13 classrooas over an eight month period (the amount of time and 
period over which each classroom was studied varied; see 
Chapter 1 for details). In Nortown Elementary School one class 
at each grade i K to 5| was studied. At Nortown Middle School, 
one English class at each grade, 6 to 8, was studied. At 
Bigtown School, one class at grades 4, 6, and 8 were studied. 
Descriptions of the schools and the school communities can be 
found in Chapter 2. 

In addition, data was collected from interviews and 
participant observation at students' homes. Specif icallyi two 
elementary students from Nortown and four middle school students 
from Bigtown where interviewed once or twice a week during the 
Sumner preceeding the study. Participant observation occurred 
with four of the students (one from Nortown and three from 
Bigtown) for one-half day per week per student during the 
Summer. Participant observation consisted of ''hanging out" with 
the student during the day. Parents were also interviewed. 

NON-CLASSROOM READING AND WRITING RESOURCES OUTSIDE THE HOME 
The findings in this section address the question where 
can students get reading and writing resources outside of the 
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school and outside of thsir hone? As the findings here suggest* 
it cannot be assuned that reading and writing resources are 
readily available outside of the hone from connunity 
institutions (e.g.} businesses} libraries} storesi churches* 
etc . ) ■ 

Diagraas 7-1 and 7-2 shoM the neighborhoods of students 
participating in the study. Those diagraas show where students 
can purchase or borrow books. As can be seen in the diagrams* 
there are few places. 

IN THE BICTOUN SCHOOL COnnUNITY 

Diagran 7-1 shows only one bookstore serving the 
connunity. That bookstore is a Christian bookstore. Unless one 
is interested in a bible or a book with a Christian thene there 
is no bookstore available in the nearby area. One has to travel 
to suburban shopping nails and/or to the downtown university 
area to find a general interest bookstore. 

None of the Bigtown students had been in the Christian 
bookstore. Indeed} none knew of its existence. Students had 
been to the bookstores in the shopping aalls. Students would 
acconpany their parents on shopping trips. However} going to a 
nail did not always nean going to a bookstore. Students 
reported that their parents night go to a bookstore and bring 
back a book for then or parents would acconpany then to the 
bookstore. 

In addition to the Christian bookstore* there was a 
branch library in the connunity. Students reported that they 
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6 MILES TO MALL 




BIGTOWN SCHOOL 



One inch is aporx. one mile 



DIAGRAM 7-1 BIGTOWN SCHOOL COMMUNITY 
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had b««n to thn library whan thay wara aaaller. Financial 
eutbacka cauaad tha branch library to liait ita hours to Tuesday 
froa 9100 until liOO and on Thursday froa 2:00 to 8:00. Students 
Hsrra unaware of tha library hours. Students reported having 
been to the library to find that it was closed. Even when 
students learned when the library was open they had a difficult 
tine organizing their Su.naer schedules to go to the library. In 
parti students* difficulties with the library schedule were the 
result of the **tiaelessness** of students* Suaaer. The saaeness 
of each day and the loss of distinction between weekdays and 
weekends nay have caused students to forget the day of the week. 
Students were often confused about whether the day was Tuesday 
or Wednesday! for exaaple. When students did nanage to get to 
the library it was often the result of parents having organized 
the effort for the student. Typically* a parent would tell the 
student to go to the library at a specific tiae for a specific 
purpose (e.g. I *take your brother and get hia three books to 
read and get a book for yourself*) on the day the student should 
go to the library. 

Other sources of books were local drugstores} 
superaarketsi and a Kreage*s. While these stores had paperback 
books 9 the selection was United. There were a few books for 
young children and books for adults. There were no books 
targeted for an adolescent audience. None of the students named 
the drugstores, supermarkets j or other stores as sources of 
books. 

The Bale students were all observed patronizing a local 
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candy store. The candy store had a display of comic books which 
students looked at but they did not purchase any coaics. 

For tNo of the students » Burger Kins provided an 
Inportant source of reading aaterial. During the suaaer» Burger 
King ran a promotion of a Star Wars contest. The game required 
one to rub out a series of enemies without making a mistake. 
Whenever the students went to Burger Kingi nearly everyday 
weekday I they got at least one of the games. On the back of the 
game card was a detailed explanation of the rules. The rules 
were written in small print and in legal langus^ge. The students 
not only read the rules but discussed them. They knew the rules 
well and could discuss the fine points of the rules related to 
winning (e.g.i that a winning game card had to be verified and 
what that might mean if you tried cheat). 

A major source of books were the frequent garage sales 
held during the Summer. Within the community* many blocks 
organized coordinated garage sales. Paperback books* old 
textbooks I children's books could typically be found at garage 
sales. Textbooks were an especially desired item (since 
students were not allowed to take their textbooks home from 
school during the year* parents sought to buy textbooks). 
Students did not independently go to the garage sales but would 
accompany their parents. If students did not goi it was likely 
that parents would bring back a book or two for their children. 

Although there were many churches in the community* 
churches were not a source of books* except for religious books 
and bibles. These books students received during Sunday school. 
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Only on« student raportad reading the books he received from 
Sunday school. The others said that while they received the 
books they Just hadn't gotten around to reading then yet. 

In sua I there were few institutional sources of books 
for students. What sources were available either did not 
pertain to adolescents or were organized in a Banner that nade 
it unlikely that students would gain access to the books. 

NORTOWN SCHOOL COnnUNXTIES 

Diagraa 7-2 shows that there are no bookstores within 
the imsediate coaaunity. Like the Bigtown School coanunltyi the 
priaary source for purchasing paperback books was through the 
bookstores at suburban shopping nails. Unlike the Bigtown 
School coanunltyi there were no coanercial institutions within 
the inaediate connunity which sold books. Trips to the 
supernarkoti drugstorsi discount storsi etc.i all required a car 
trip. As shown in Diagraa 7-2 i there is very little to describe 
in the way of coaaunity resources for books. 

The public library was located within a reasonable 
walking distance for sons older* aiddle school Nortown students. 
However I for other students the distance was too great. The 
library was open on weekdays and Saturdays. 

Although students knew of the public library and had 
been to the library at least once» they did not view the library 
as a place to go for books. That is» they would go to the 
library if taken to the library by parents. Otherwise, It was 
unlikely that the students would go. 
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NORTOWN MIDDLE 



DIAGRAM 7-2 NORTOWN SCHOOLS COMMUNITY 
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Th« churchM in tha n«ithborhood provided religiously 
oriented reading naterials auch aa biblaa and aunday school 
books (aostly pamphlet type aaterial). 

NON-CLASSROOM READING AND WRITING RESOURCES AT HOME 
The aparse source of non-claasrooa reading and writing 
resources in the Bigtown and Nortown school conmunities night 
suggest that there would be few reading and writing resources 
(especially books) in studnnts* hones. However i students* hones 
were rich sources of a broad variety of reading and writing 
resources and books. To suggest the nature of hone reading and 
writing resources* three students* hones will be described in 
detail. 

INSIDE THE HOME OF A BIGTOWN MIDDLE SCHOOL STUDENT 

John had taken his school textbooks hone against school 
policies. He had tacitly been encouraged by his parents to do 
so even though they had to pay for the books. In addition to 
the school textbooks i John had a collection of paperback books 
that primarily included non-fiction works like Letters to Dear 
Abby* Guinness Book of World Records i Baseball Pacts i and More 
Gaaes to Play. 

John received his collection of books fron his parents 
and relatives. Being the oldest child he did not receive any 
hand-ne-down books. However* the rest of the children in the 
family did. Hand^ne-down books provided John with the 
opportunity to instruct his brothers and sisters about the 
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books . 

John also received books from friends. He traded and 
borrowed books. As he explained the process > soneone would tell 
you about this great book they were reading. Usual lyi they would 
specifically refer to one part of the book; — an interesting or 
sex-oriented scene. That would provoke the other students to 
ask about reading the book. At that tiae» regardless of whether 
the first student had finished reading the booki the book would 
be lent to one of the other students. 

In addition to John's own collection of books » there was 
a set of encyclopedia's in the houssi a fanily book collection 
<nostly books read by the parents )» magazine collections » and a 
daily newspaper. John said he used all of the resources except 
the encyclopedia (which he would use if he had to). 

John and his friends engaged in a game called draw-down 
and write-down. In this gaaei they would decide to draw a 
particular object (e.g.i a space ship). Side-by-side the 
friends would draw the object and compare who did a better Job. 
Sometimes they would work on the drawings at nught and 
re-compare drawings the next day. The same thing occurred with 
write-down. They would choose a particular event or object to 
write about (e.g.* the baseball team). Although I observed 
draw-down I I never observed write-down and John never showed ne 
anything he wrote from a write-down game. 
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INSIDE THE HOME OF > BIGTOWN SIXTH GRADE STUDENT 

Steven had a large collection of science fiction books 
(25-30 paperback bcoks). He also had nystery books i sports 
bookSi game books i and non-fiction books like the Guinness Book 
of World Records. However i most of the Sunner reading he said 
he did involved the bible and his Sunday school books. He said 
he read then everyday. 

In addition to his own book collection} Steven's family 
had a set of encyclopedias} a magazine collection} and a family 
collection of books. The family received a daily newspaper. 

Steven received most of his books from his parents and 
from relatives. He did not share or borrow books from friends 
although he talked with friends about books. Occasionally he 
would mention a book he wanted to his parents. For example} 
after he saw the mcvie E.T.} he wanted the book. Eventually} 
his parents got the book for him (about two weeks later). 

INSIDE THE HOME OF A NORTOWN FIRST GRADE STUDENT 

Mark was the youngest of two children. He received a 
lot of hand-me-down books from his older brother. Most of the 
books were Dr. Seuss books and other picture books. Some of the 
books were children's magazines that had been saved. In 
addition} Mark had a children's dictionary. 

In addition to his own collection of books } there was a 
family book collection consisting of paperback editions of past 
best-sellers and romance novels. However} Mark also had 
available his grandmother's book collection. Mark and his 
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brother spent two to three days per week at their grandmother's 
house. She bought books for the two of thea and was the major 
source of books for the fanily. According to narki his 
grandmother had an encyclopedia i a dictionary i and lots of books 
he couldn't read. 

All of the students* families can be described as 
working-class families. Mark's family relied primarily on 
government assistance. In each of the familiesi each child had 
their own book collection. In each family there was a family 
book collection. Further* in each family relatives and fanily 
members were the major source of books. 
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CHAPTER 8 — DISCUSSION OF THE FINDINGS 

This chapter is divided into sections. First* the intent 
of the study is reviewed. Second i findings fron each chapter 
are sumaarized. Thirdf iaplications of the findings for 
research are discussed. Emphasis is placed on building 
theoretical-Bodels of reading and writing developnent as a 
classrooa-based process. 

Unlike Chapters 1 through 7| Chapter 8 cannot be read 
independently of other chapters. Readers who have not read 
Chapter 1 and/or the Overviews presented in Chapters 3 through 
7 I should do so before reading this chapter. The theoretical 
assuaptionsi research aethod» and research liaitations are 
discussed in those sections and are not repeated here. 



THE INTENT OF THE STUDY 
The intent of the study was to explore grounded 
hypotheses about reading and writing resources that had been 
generated through a previous ethnographic study of aiddle school 
students reading and writing activities. Of specific concern 
were the following questions: 

1 . How do students gain access to reading and writing 
resources? across grades? 

2. What is the nature of the use and control of reading and 
writing resources across grades? 
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That is I thm intent of tha study was to axaaine continuity and 
chansa in uss off control of* and gaining access to reading ad 
writing resources across grades kindergarten to eight. 

In conceptualizing the study* a definition of reading 
and writing resources was needed. Two categories of resources 
were proposed for heuristic purposes. The first category was 
physical resources such as pencils* pens* paper* books* and 
c*rasers. A second category was linguistic task framework 
res iurces. Linguistic task fraaework resources are perhaps best 
viewed as a set of constraints on what is to read or written and 
how soaething ia to be read or written. The constraints are a 
resource because they direct and liait what is to be read or 
written* how it is to be read or written* and how one is to 
interpret what is being read or written. 

The intent of the study was to address the research 
questions with regard to both physical resources and linguistic 
task fraaework resources. 

The questions require a descriptive response. Given the United 
number of research studies in this area* a decision was nade to 
enphasize detailed descriptiona across grades within two 
kindergarten through grade eight sequences. 

The descriptions can best be described as case study 
descriptions that are coapleaentary to an ethnographic approach. 
That is* although the study builds on previous ethnographic 
research and employs a series of anthropological constructs for 
looking at reading and writing resources* the study itself 
cannot be characterized as ethnographic < for a discussion of 
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criteria for •thnographic roaearch in the field of reading see 
Green & BXoowei 1983; and Szwedf 1982). In brief i the units of 
analysis were not consistent with an ethnographic framework. 
However ( because the study builds on ethnographic research i 
includes underlying assuaptions consistent with an ethnographic 
approach* andf is intended to infora ethnographic studies of 
classrooB reading and wriitng (specifically those studies 
concerned with the social context of reading and writing )| the 
study is viewed as coapleaentary to an ethnographic approach. 

The findings presented in this study are not intended to 
be generalized at the level of their specific description. That 
iS) the detailed desccriptions of the use ofi control ofi and 
gaining access to reading and writingr resources presented in 
this study nay not necessarily hold across all classrooas. That 
i8» the findings do not describe normative patterns against 
which classroom or school activity can be evaluated. However* 
the findings are intended to be generalizable at another level. 
That is I the findings reveal the nature of continuity and change 
across a set of dimensions of the content of reading and writing 
activities. It is in the specifying of the nature of continuity 
and change and in the generation of dimensions that the findings 
are generalizable. In addition to the issue of 
general izabi 11 ty I the findings reported here provide educators 
with a way of talking about and looking at reading and writing 
resources . 
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SUMMARY OF THE FINDINGS 



Findlnss are reported in five aajor areas: (1 ) the 
locus of reading end writins resources i (2) reading and writing 
linguistic task framework resources i (3) econoaic philosophies 
underlying gaining access to reading and writing resources i ( n 
sax differences in student use off control ofi and gaining 
access to reading and writing resourcesi and (5) non-classroon 
reading and writing resources. The last three areas emerged out 
of the data collection process while the first two were 
deternined prior to entering the field sites. Major findings in 
each area are suaaarized below. 

LOCUS OF READING AND WRITING RESOURCES 

1 . As students progress fron kindergarten to 
grade 8| the location of physical reading and 
writing resources increasingly becoaes the 
inidvidual student. That isi the location of 
pens I paper and textbooks noves fron the 
classrooB to the student. Even secondary 
sources for pensi paper and textbooks show 
increasing individual responsibility (e.g.i in 
the aiddle school purchasing naterials froa the 
school store). There increasing individual 
student responsibility for physical reading and 
writing resources. 
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2. As students progrsss froa kindargartan 
through grada 8| tha location of linguistic task 
franawork rasources raaalns with t'a taachar and 
curriculum aatarlals (a.g.i workshaats). In 
brlafi across K-8i tha school systan nalntalns 
control of what studants do with tha physical 
reading und writing resources. There Is no 
Increase In locating linguistic task frameworks 
resources with students. 

3. The two findings above seem Inherently 
contradictory. As a studants become 
Increasingly responsible for physical reading 
and writing resources i there Is no Increase In 
student reponslblllty for linguistic task 
framework resources. The manifestation of the 
two themes Is symbolized through changes In 
classroom space and use across grades. As 
students progress from kindergarten to grade 8| 
seatwork area (with Indvldual desks In columns 
and rows) Increases i play area moves outside the 
classroom I and official student talk moves from 
a small group area to whole-class seatwork area. 
Students Increasingly slt» talk* and work as 
Individuals. Howeveri the Impetus of the 
Increasing Individualism Is towards conformity. 
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That is 9 though studsnts hmvm iner««sins 
individual rssponsibility, part of that 
rsaponslbility involves doing what all others 
ars doins as sstablishsd by the teacher and the 
curriculua aaterials. 

READING AND WRITING LINGUISTIC TASK FRAMEWORK RESOURCES 

1 . The nature of the linguistic task fraaework 
resources doainant in classrooas reaained 
constant across grades kindergarten through 
eight. There was little change across grades. 

2. The nature of the linguistic task fraaework 
resources across grades kindergarten through 
eight priaarily involved *text reproduction* 
and/or * cataloging. * Text reproduction is as 
its naae iaplies the reproduction of text. 
The reproduction can occur orally or in writing. 
The oral rendition of text* copying y and tracing 
are all coaaon exaaples of text reproduction. 
Cataloging involves the listing of iteas. Like 
a telephone book or Sears catalog, the listing 
of iteas is not only the doainant feature of the 
text but is itse\f the substance of the text. 
Coaaon classrooa exaaples of cataloging are 
spelling lists* vocabulary listsy and lists of 
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thinss don« over tha SuaAsr vacation. 

3. Tha doainant llnsulatlc task fraaoMorks 
acrosa sradaa kindarsartan throuth alsht 
aachawad production of connactad discourse and 
priaarily 

4. Siailaritias of the linsuistic task fraaework 
resources across srades are at both the surface 
level and at deeper levels. For exaaplei Mhile 
copying as an overt procedure and fraaework 
resource reoccurs across sradesi copyint itself 
is only a surface level aanif eatation of text 
reproduction and is related to the aeaorization 
of lyrics and the oral rendition of text. That 
iSf siven the nature of copying as it occurred 
in classrooas — which involved reproduction 
priaarily or only for the sake of reproduction 
— it can be viewed as siailar to oral rendition 
done only for the sake of the oral reproduction 
of text. In both cases* the aeaning of text is 
either peripheral or absent. 

5. There were few instances of text production 
(e.g.f tell ins a story). 
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6. From sacond srad« oni catalosing raappaars as 
what counts a» coapoaition (a datallad 
dascription of cataloging can be found in 
BlooB«i in preaa). 

7. Thara was littla variation in tha nature of 
linguistic task fraasNork resources in the 
second} third » fourth and fifth grade. Copying 
questions froa the blackboard or book (e.g.i 
Oiagraa 4-12 and 4-13) continued to be a aajor 
seatwork task. Tracing and copying for cursive 
writing also occurred. Workaheets across grades 
priaarily required circling or underlining 
(e.g. I Diagras 4-14). Worksheets that required 
fuller anawers were often organized to restrict 
what could be written. 

8. Findinga across grades show that linguistic 
task fraaework resources are characterized by 
text reproduction! short text based answers 
(eschewing interpetation and student background 
and cultural knowledge)} and cataloging. Few 
opportunities were provided for student text 
production. The nature of linguistic task 
fraaework resources was consistent across grades 
with little variation or developnent. 
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9. Tha findincs sufSMt that a llnitttd sat of 
linguistic task fraaework resources are offered 
across grades. 

10. The findings do not describe froa where 
linguistic task fraasHork resources derive. In 
each classrooBy teachers respond to iaaediate 
acadeaic needs. These needs aay be defined by 
explicit school goals (perhaps adopted froa a 
basal reading series )i testing (both pre-tests 
and upeoaing achieveaent tests)* and needs 
perceived by the teacher based on school goals 
and testing. Thusi an institutionally fostered 
view or perspective is proaulgated. In addition 
to institutional factors are historical factors. 
Students arrive in classrooas with a history of 
participation in classrooa reading and writing 
tasks. They aay deaand that they be provided 
with linguistic task fraaework resources siailar 
to those they have learned to use in previous 
grades. Teachers aay find it difficult and 
disruptive to change the set of linguistic task 
fraaework resources available. 
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ECONOMIC PHILOSOPHIES UNDERLYING GAINING ACCESS TO 
READING AND WRITING RESOURCES 



1 . Across all trades thsrs ars sxpllclt and 
Implicit •conoalc thsorlss about ths 
distribution of rsadlng and writing resources. 

2. In partf the econoalc philosophies Inherent 
In the distribution of reading and writing 
resources derived froa school district policies. 
The ways in which the school district allocated 
supplies to teachers Influenced classrooa 
econoaic philosophies. 



3. Across teachers* their coanon econoaic 
philosophy was that students should have reading 
and writing resources available to thea but that 
students should not waste the resources, should 
use the resources wisely and conserve whatever 
resources they could i and that students should 
take as auch responsibility for their own 
reading and writing resources as possible. 

4. Teachers differed ( 1 ) in the degree of 
responsibility for resources they expected of 
students (in part, this was a function of grade 
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IttvaDi (2) in hoM thay iBplanantad their 
•conoaic philoaophiaai and (3) tha dacraa to 
which thay aaw tha distribution of raading and 
writing raaourcaa aa a aaana to taach aconoaic 
valuaa. 

5. Tha aconoaic philoaophiaa underlying tha 
diatribution of raading and writing raaourcaa 
nay ba influenced by claaaroon aanagaaant 
iaauaa. 

6. For atudanta* the econonic philoaophy could ; 
be atated aa making the beat uae of the limited 
raaourcaa one haa and don*t waate anything. 

7. Although atudenta buy tha raaourcaa • 
atudenta may view the reaourcea aa really 
belonging to the achool. 

8. In brief* teachera tended to view the 
diatribution of reading and writing raaourcaa 
either as a pragaatic/aanagenent iasue and/or as 
a aeans to taach valuaa and econoaica. 

9. The aconoaic philoaophiaa deacribed by the 
teachers differed from those inferred frola 
student behavior and coaaents. 
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SEX DIFFERENCES IN STUDENT USE OF, CONTROL OF, AND 
GAINING ACCESS TO READING AND WRITING RESOURCES 



1 . In tha alddla school grades, ssx-linksd 
dlffsrsncss in rssding and writlnc rssourcss are 
claarsr. Faaala studants bring aora suppllas to 
school than aala studants, faaala studants bring 
a broadar ranga of supplias both aala and faaale 
studants tand to borroM froa faaala studants 
stftT attaapting to borrow froa a close friend > 

2. Faaale students tended to share resources 
within a well-defined social network. 

3. The degree to which the teacher (and/or the 
school ) provided reading and writing resources 
aay be a aediating factor in the description of 
the sex-linked distribution of reading and 
writing resources. In the earlier grades, less 
difference was seen in the distribution of 
reading and writing resources across aale and 
faaale students. Part of the explanation aay be 
the role of the school and teacher in providing 
resources. Siaply put, because of the 
teacher/school, sex-linked differences aay be 
aasked or non-existent. 
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4. In addltioni sax-linked dlffarancM in 
randing and Nriting rasourcas nay ba confounded 
by claasrooa acadanic status. It is not claasr 
Hhathar bains in tha top group contributed to 
bringing resources « whether sex-role 
differentiation contributed! and/or whether 
bring resources constributed to sex-role 

dif farentiation and acadaaic status. 

5. Within adolescent male peer groups and 
perhaps other sale peer groups » there is a 
designated sale intellectual role. The 
designated sale intellectual can be both 
acadeaically successful and a aeaber of the pear 
group . 

6. It is not clear froa the findings whether 
the peer group accepts the designated aale 
intellectual (that iSf the role would be a 
structural phenoaena of the group ) or whether 
the desiganted aale intellectual accepts the 
pear group or whether it is both. It is not 
clear how students assuae the rolei nor is it 
clear how the school* the students and the peer 
group influence the establishaent of the 
designated aale intellectual role. 
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NON-CLASSROOM READING AND WRITING RESOURCES 



1 . There were few Institutional or connunlty 
sources of books for students. What sources 
were available either did not pertain to 
adolescents or were organized in a manner that 
made it unlikely that students would gain access 
to the books. 



2. Students* homes were rich sources of a broad 
variety of reading and writing resources and 
books . 



3. Relatives and friends were major sources or 
books. 



IMPLICATIONS OF THE FINDINGS FOR RESEARCH AND THEORY-BUILDING 

In this section! two views of the findings are 
presented. The views are complementary and address different 
issues and research agendas. 



A MEDIATING FACTORS VIEW 

On way to view the findings above is as a set of 
mediating factors that influence classroom reading and writing 
instruction. Both physical resources and linguistic task 
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franework resources influence ( 1 ) the kinds of activities in 
which students engage and (2) how successful students can engage 
in reading and writing activites that facilitate reading and 
writing development. 

For exaaple, students who cannot gain access to more 
than a single sheet of paper are unlikely to engage in drafting 
activities prior to composing nor are students likely to engage 
in extensive revision of composed texts. Teachers who are 
limited to providing sparBe resources (either because of an 
underlying economic philosophy or a limited school budget) are 
unlikely to frequently organize reading and writing activities 
that require extensive reading and writing resources. 

Among the mediating factors listed are: (1) the 
availability of institutional and community reading and writing 
resources » (2) gender* (3) school district policies » (4) teacher 
economic philosophies, (5) the nature of the linguistic task 
framework resources provided, (6) the degree to which the 
location of physical reading and writj^ng resources is the 
individual or the communal class, <7) the degree of control 
exercised by the school over linguistic task framework 
resources, (8) classroom management and organization, (9) the 
degree to which teachers used the distribution of reading and 
writing resources to teach economic values, (10) assigned 
academic status, (11) acceptance by the peer group, and (12) 
acceptance of the peer group. There may, of course be other 
factors either not identified by the study or facotrs not 
summarized here. 
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A MACRO-MICRO VIEW 

Many of tha findings reported In this study lend 
thenselves to structuralist Inferences. That isi many of the 
findings suggest that cultural valuesi meaningsy and activity 
that exist in the larger culture surface within the 
nicro-culture of the classroom. For example » the findings on 
sex-role differentiation in the classroomi in partf parallel 
norms of sex*-role differentiation in the larger culture. 
Findings on the locus of reading and writing resources seem to 
parallel broady cultural values of individualism and conformity. 
The findings on economic philosophies seem to stem from economic 
values extant in the larger culture. 

However inviting these parallels between the broader 
society and the classroom may seemi the findings reported in 
this study do not provide evidence linking what occurs in the 
classroom to macro-structural processes. What the findings may 
do is suggest those areas where research on potential links 
between macro-structural processes and classroom processes might 
be fruitfully pursued. 

Another way in which bridges can be built between 
macrostructural processes and classroom processes involves the 
heuristic framework that each can offer the other. Simply puty 
looking at classroom processes in ways similar to those used to 
look at macrostructural processes can provide Important insights 
about the nature of classrooms. The findings in this study can 
be viewed as a discussion about the nature of tools (reading and 
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writing tools). Juat as knowledge about the nature and 
ownership of tools Mithin the greater society in important to 
understand social* econoaic» political* and cultural processes, 
so too knowledge about reading and writing resources is 
important to understanding multiple dimensions of classroom 
readng and writing activity. By interpreting the findings in 
this study in terms of the anthropological construct of tools* a 
another view of classroom reading and writing development can be 
offered. Rather than viewing reading and writing development as 
an individual phenomena (which may be mediated by cultural or 
social processes)* the costruct of reading and writing resources 
as tools suggests that reading and writing development is a 
group/cultural phenomena. That is* reading and writing 
devlopment is not only a phenomena of individuals but also of 
cohorts* institutions* cultural and social groups* etc. When the 
findings of this study are interpreted within a **tool** 
framework* the findings illustrate one set of component 
processes involved in reading and writing development as a 
cultural process. 
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